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We have decided to rearm. How are we going to rearm? Are we 
simply going to make better models ot types of we: apons we alre ady 
have, or have we available an example of a new type ot war makin g 
use of all the latest technical advances which we can safely take as a 
model? 

We have even a better opportunity than had Germany, disarmed by 
the Treaty of Versailles, because she rearmed before the Spanish Civil 
War was over. We, disarmed by our own faith in pacifism, can take 
adv ante ige of the lessons ot that war, the seizure ot Albania by Italy, 
and Gente ny ’'s lightning campaign in Poland. Oddly enough, while 
discussing rearmament we have not yet begun seriously to rearm. 

These three campaigns furnish examples which it will pay us to 
study in our rearmament. 

lhe author in the last two and one-half years has traveled throughout 
Europe and around the Mediterranean Sea.* He studied the European 
military and political situation, the relationship of nations to each other 
and the lessons to be ascert: 1ined regarding the most modern type of 
war and the armament necessary to w age it. 

His conclusions are: (1) Spain was the proving ground for German 
and Italian arms; (2) Micat was the dress rehe veel and (3) Poland 
the proof. From it all this evolves: Blitzkrieg is the latest type of war 
It can be used everywhere, except against he avily fortified frontiers 
whose flanks rest on natural obstacles, such as the Franco-German 
frontier and the Alpine frontier of Italy and France. 

As the United States possesses no such frontiers, blitzkrieg —the 
lightning war— is therefore the best example for us to cities as a 
model for our rearmament and reorganization. For defense or defensive 
attack that is what we need. 

At present we are not prepared to wage such a type of warfare or even 


‘With previous trips, the first in 1904, this makes a total of approximately elever 
i 1s tri PI 
years spent in Europe 


By Brigadier General Henry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps 
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to resist it should we have to fag@ it.” Ren yer that 
More dangerous 1S the tact at our ec ent and tre 
mendoys American indusy#@ 1s not pt Sred to furnish che 
necesfa@y armament inJdéss than gfferiod of years 
tera period peace d ng which many technical 
ifAprovanents yf armamg and transport have developed, 
ve Gnd kt mG&t difhc to decide what types of armament 
anf prgMizatioyMill best fit the battle of the future. It 
e groper t 's are not selected the considerable sum of 
non@y sp&ht upon rearmament is wasted and deteat at 
the hAadds of a better-armed enemy is inevitabl 
It is now something over twenty-one years since the 
Armistice closed the last combat chapter of the Fourth 
World War of modern times, that of 1914-18.° During 
this period many new battle theories have been evolved 
These have run in two general channels T he first con 
sists of the vivid imaginings of those with little or no 
military educ ation but perhaps some battle experienc ¢ 


Chey have maintained that aviation and mechanization 


have made the intantrymen held artillerymen and Cay 
alrymen as obsolete as the pike carriers, the horse, armored 
men-at-arms and knights, the culverins, and bombards 


ot the olden days when our ancestors in I urope were first 


groping to bring some organization and dis ipline to the 
armed mobs which settled the so-called battles of those 
day Ss. 

[he second current of thought has been held by the 
professional soldiers who in most cases, not only had ex 
perience in the Fourth World War but also in other 
wars [hese soldiers, while greatly interested in the 
development of aviation and mechanization, have not 
bee n satished as to the precise roles ot thes¢ new deve lop 
ments What part their powers and limitations enable 
them to play has not been decided. There is a fluidity 
about it all. 

P< icetime experimentation showed the mowers Of avia 
tion and mechanization to be limited ind this limitation 
was frequently great. In consequence, the second group 
ot studious soldiers could nevet subs ribe to the imaginings 
of the first group, whos« lonoring of limitations ot exag 
geration of powers led to the fear of destruction of great 
metropolises or the poisoning ol millions—or other fanci 
ful disasters. Of course, among the second school there 
are conservatives who entirely underestimate the powers 
and overestimate the limitations of aviation and mechan 
ization. Yet this fine balance must be maintained 

Aside from the dozen or so minor conflicts incident to 
settling down after the Fourth World War and the Rus 
sian Revolution ther has been in recent years the Abvys 
sinian-Italian War, the Second Sino Japan se War, the 
Spanish Civil War, the Albanian Occupation 
Polish-German War. 


ind the 


“Had our mechanized units met the Gern 
have been outnumbered in combat irs 
medium tanks. Against them we mald 1 


guns. We have not even one full-strength mechanized 


Poland alone Germany used ten panzer divisions.’ 
Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, ‘ 

I use the term “Fourth World War” becau 
believes that the war of 1914-18 was the first wv 
ing the world wars of ancient times, the first 
of the Spanish Succession. the second the S 


the third the French Revolution and Napok 


eve 
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The Italians themselves discounted the lessons learned 
in Abyssinia because the enemy was semi-savage and did 
Not possess modern armament. The Second Sino-Japanese 
War is a special case, because it is an example of a well- 
armed modern army of a comparatively small nation using 
all types of troops against a badly organized, badly armed 
and badly equipped army of a much larger nation. 

The Spanish Civil War in its last year was a modern 
war. However, except in Germany and Italy the tendency 
has been to pay but little attention to it, because in gen- 
eral the belief has obtained, even in France, that few 
lessons of importance could be gained from its study. 

In general, the military world was convinced that 
Poland had the armed force sufficient to hold out at least 
three months against the German invaders. Few, if any, 
saw any way in which France and Great Britain could 
send military aid to Poland. However, they were con- 
vinced that if Poland held out three months, France and 
Britain would be able to bring enough pressure along the 
Westwall to force Germany to fight on two fronts. Yet 
fighting on two fronts was the nightmare of the German 
High Command during the Fourth World War. From 
then on, Germany’s one desire has been to avoid facing 
this situation again. Yet had Poland held out, Germany 
would have been confronted with it. The German plan, 
therefore, was to quickly dispose of Poland. 

As a consequence of all this, Germany's armament, 
organization, tactics and strategy were based on the blitz- 
krieg that Spain and Albania proved feasible. As a result 
Poland collapsed i in three weeks. 

Germany's rearmament was based initially on con- 
clusions arrived at from study of the Fourth World War 
and the technical improvements made in the period of 
peace which followed. She had largely completed her re- 
armament before she had the opportunity to test in battle 
whether or not these theories were sound. Not until the 
Spanish Civil War did she have the opportunity to test her 
new materiel. 

Italy, emerging from the Fourth World War of modern 
times as a victor, was in the same position as France and 
Japan. She had on her hands a tremendous amount of ma- 
tériel accumulated during the Fourth World War. Due 
to the cost of its replacement she had to move slowly in 
the adoption of any new armament. 

However, unlike the United States, which neglected 
the question of rearmament, Italy worked steadily on the 
production of new types to fit the theory of what war 
would be. Like Germany, she evolved this theory from 
her experiences in the Fourth World War and peacetime 
technical developments. And also feeling doubtful as to 
whether or not this theoretic development would prove 
correct when tested, the Italians welcomed the opportunity 


afforded by the Spanish Civil War. 

Germany sent aviators, airplanes, antiaircraft artillery, 
some tanks and signal corps personnel to Spain. Prob- 
ably at no time did her personnel there exceed 10,000. 
Italy sent aviation and an army corps. It consisted of corps 
troops and three divisions of infantry including tanks and 
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also a cadre of officers and twenty per cent of enlisted 
men for two infantry brigades. Probably the maximum of 
Italians present in Spain at any one time was 60,000. 
Both the German and Italian forces were visited frequently 
by officers studying questions of organization and arma- 
ment. Since the majority of the former Spanish regular 
army officers were on the side of Franco, his forces, both 
land and air, were organized and trained from the begin- 
ning by professionals. 

Two things helped to bring the insurgents to a rela- 
tively high state of efficiency. "The first was that Franco 
and his young generals made up the group of Spanish 
regular officers who prior to the downfall of the king 
struggled to correct the inefficiency of the Spanish Army 
and Air Force and tried to make Spain a modern military 
power. They welcomed the republic because they thought 
the opportunity would be afforded them. Probably the 
fact that this did not happen was the primary reason for 
their subsequent revolt. In any case, no officer in Franco's 
army could hold command and no officer could be pro- 
moted who did not prove his efficiency and leadership 
in combat. 

The second factor was that the Germans and Italians 
helped train the new Spanish Army and Air Force. Above 
all, this training in new technical methods was invaluable. 

As a result of this Spanish combat the Germans and 
Italians had the opportunity of finding out whether their 
organization, equipment and armament were suited to 
modern war. Also, they both had an excellent opportunity 
of watching the experiences of the Spanish Army and 


Air Force. 
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As Franco's army reached a strength of more than 
800.000-—that is, exclusive of Moors—and his air force 
a probable stre ngth of 600 aviators, the forces engaged 
were large enough to make it safe to base broad conclusions 
on the conduct of the march and battle. 

The author spent four and one-half months in Spain. 
This period began with the termination of a successful 
sursuit to the Mediterranean after a large-scale battle 
that of the Alfambra. It finished just as the Battle of the 
Ebro was coming to a close, and the assault across the 
Segri River which opened the way to the conquest of 
Catalonia was about to begin. 

Franco's answer to the governmental offensive which 
brought on the Battle of Teruel* was a general offensive 
from Teruel north, practically to the French frontier. This 
offensive began with the Battle of the Alfambra which was 


the first of a series of blows which drove the governmental 
troops eastward to the Ebro River and the Mediterranean. 
This cut the governmental army in two. From then on 

Catalonia was cut off from the rest of governmental Spain. 


The Battle of the Ebro began when the Catalonian 
troops crossed the river in a surprise attack against Gen- 
eral Yague, in hopes of stopping Franco's successful of- 
fensive from Teruel south towards Valencia. Franco im- 
mediately ordered divisions in reserve of Arande’s Army 
Corps, then facing south astride the highway running 
from the mouth of the Ebro to Valencia, sent north bay 
truck to strike the left flank of the Catalonians. These di- 
visions drove this fank back and inflicted considerable 
losses. Other reserve divisions, sent by motor trucks, 
coupled with General Yague’s reserves, stopped the center 





*The Battle of Teruel was not confined to the fighting around the 
town of that name. The battlefield stretched for many miles along 
the highway running north to Zaragoza. 

This operation, highly successful in its first phase, had already 
come to the pause which exhaustion of troops and ammunition 
brings in any offensive. I heard from reasonably reliable military 
sources that a discussion began at Franco’s headquarters as to 
whether, in view of the reorganization and rearmament of the gov- 
ernmental army in Catalonia and the general political situation 
in Europe, it would not be better to wipe out Catalonia before con- 
tinuing the advance on Valencia. The surprise attack across the 
Ebro indicated clearly the decision had been reached to wipe out 
Catalonia first. 
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and right of the Catalonian offensive. By noon of the 
second day it was evident that the 
assault had failed. 


Catalonian surprise 


Franco then made the decision to destroy the Army ot 
Catalonia and thus conquer that province. His plan was 
simple. A reasonable estimate showed that Cat alonia had 
eighteen fairly good infantry divisions. Nine had crossed 
the Ebro, two were in close reserve on the other side. This 
left but seven good divisions available to meet any assault 
Franco might make elsewhere than on the Ebro. His 
plan was to avoid any general assault on the nine Cata 
lonian divisions across the Ebro which would cost him 
heavy losses and might cause a withdrawal of the Cata- 
lonian divisions before they were used up. He decided to 
wear them down on the ground on which they stood by 


heav V 


artillery fire and aviation bombardment and by 





periodic infantry assaults supported by tanks to seize the 
more important parts of their defensive system. 

This wearing-down process was to continue until the 
nine divisions were no longer fit for combat. It was hoped 
that the two in reserve could be drawn across the Ebro to 
suffer the same fate. Then, when at least nine and possi- 
bly eleven of Catalonia’s eighteen divisions were worn 
down, a general assault was to be made along the line 
of the Segri River from near where it runs into the Ebro, 
north eeees to the French frontier. With at least fifty 
per cent of Catalonia’s best divisions used up there was 
little doubt that this assault would succeed and open the 
way for a rapid advance through Catalonia in the same 
fashion that the Alfambra series of assaults had opened 
the way for the rapid pursuit which brought Franco's 
troops to the Mediterranean the previous spring.’ 

Events worked out as Franco had pl: unned. Instead of 
retreating the Catalonian troops tried to hold their position 





*The author was told twice of the order with regard to the wear- 
ing down of the Catalonian troops across the Ebro. Once was when 
the chief of staff of General Yague explained the matter while the 
author visited the Ebro front during the course of the battle. The 
other instance was when the commanding officer of the Italian 
heavy bombers which were bombarding the Ebro position day and 
night explained in exactly the same way what Franco’s plan was 
and said that those were the orders they 


had received and were 
obeving 
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west of the Ebro. Consequently they were steadily worn 
down while Franco's infantry suffered much smaller losses. 
When the time was ripe, Franco ordered the general assault 
across the Segri River. Once the position on the other side 
was pierced, the Catalonian Army was through. From that 
time on no actions took place other than the small ones 
incidental to the retreat to and across the French frontier. 

These two major operations, one which began with the 
Alfambra battle and the other with the Battle of the 
Ebro, are worth close study. They illustrate the problems 
which must be met in modern warfare other than in a 
stalemate of two opposing fortified lines with flanks rest- 
ing on natural obstacles. 

Too much military thought has been influenced by the 
tendency to take as standard modern warfare the operations 
which resulted from the continuous lines of trenches from 
the Swiss border to the North Sea. As a matter of fact, 
it was the exception, as there is no other place on the 
earth’s surface except the Alps frontier between France 
and Italy, where a comparatively short line with natural 
geographical features protecting its flanks could be the 
battleground for two peoples, each with a dense popula- 
tion. 

These two Spanish campaigns probably typify the con- 
ditions which would be met by armies fighting in other 
parts of the world. Above all, this is true of the con- 
ditions American armies would meet. 

The main lesson to be drawn from these two campaigns 
is that there are two general classes of combat. The first 
is heavy combat, the hard fighting necessary to win a 
knock-down, drag-out battle in which each side exerts its 
maximum power. The second is light combat against a 


weak foe, or in advance- and rear- -guard work and in a pur-— 


suit. For the first of these the ability to give and take 
hard blows is essential, speed is of insufficient importance 
to warrant any subtraction from combat power in order to 
increase mobility. 

In the second of these, speed is of great importance, but 
at the same time if the resistance is to be overcome there 
must be sufficient power available or the movement will 
be brought to a halt and another knock-down drag-out 
combat is inevitable. 

In other words, if the fruits of victory are to be gathered, 
a force must have not only the means to fight hard but 
also to move quickly. 

This is the prescription for blitzkrieg. 

This division into two types of warfare is important be- 
cause on it is based the armament and organization of 
different types of troops. Also, the use made of aviation 
and mechanized forces is based upon it. In fact, the dif- 
ferent types of mechanization depend entirely upon it. 

The author had the good fortune to spend four and one- 
half months at the town of Zaragoza which was the head- 
quarters of Franco's Army of the North. This army carried 
out the principal campaigns from the beginning of the 
Battle of Teruel to the end of the war. It was the one in 
which the Italian expeditionary forces served and most of 
the Germans in Spain. The town of Zaragoza was also 
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the headquarters of the Spanish, Italian and German avia- 
tion. At or nearby were the fields from which the Italians 
and many of the Spanish air squadrons operated. 

During twenty visits to the front, some of which lasted 
several days, the author saw all types of Spanish, German 
and Italian troops, equipment and armament in action. 
He saw nine assaults, the smallest being that of a di- 
vision and the largest that of two army corps, each of 
four divisions.* During this period he had the opportunity 
to talk to Spanish officers and flyers of all grades, Italian 
officers of all grades, occasionally to German flyers and 
quite frequently to the Germans at the German head- 
quarters. 

The older Italians and Germans who had fought in the 
Fourth World War were always pleased to discuss it and 
to comment on the changes the Spanish war showed to be 
essential in armament, organization, tactics and strategy. 
The Spanish were very proud of their new army and air 
force. They were eager to see Spain restored to a position 
as a first-class power in Europe and the Mediterranean. 
They were anxious to prove that Spanish military ability 
which had made Spain a great nation in the past had been 
reborn and was safe in their hands. As a consequence they 
were eager to discuss technical questions with anyone who 
had a military background, education and experience in 

battle. 

From all this the following can be stated. For heavy 
combat the Spaniards, Italians and Germans were in agree- 
ment on the following: 


INFANTRY 


“Queen of Battles.” However, 
the Queen must have the most modern armament and 
niust keep up to date with all new technical methods of 
industry. 

The infantry must control the forward zone of the 
battlefield. That area is the zone which delivers fire from 
infantry weapons and in which the enemy’s fire is great 
and accurate enough to put out of action anything which 
makes a target more noticeable than the infantry. 

As a consequence, each section of the Spanish infantry 
had at least one small trench mortar and several auto- 
matics. Every Italian infantry regiment had a battery of 
nine 65-mm. mountain guns. There were numerous moun- 
tain batteries among the Spanish troops which, like the 
Italian ones, were practically under infantry control. In 
addition to the smaller trench mortars of from 25- to 50- 
mm. caliber there were trench mortars of larger caliber. 
These also were in the hands of the infantry, but not in 
the companies as were the light trench mortars. For close 
defense the infantry had antiaircraft and antitank guns 
of various calibers up to include the 37-mm. 

The question as to the best caliber for AT and AA in- 
fantry defense had not been decided when the war ended. 
Opinion wavered between two qualifications. The first was 
that no weapon in the infantry zone which makes too big 


The infantry is still the 


“The Spanish division consists of twelve battalions of infantry, 
with artillery and services. 
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a target will survive the preliminary artillery and aviation 
mbardments. On the other hand, the enemy tanks’ 


wit@_2 45-mm. cannon in the last vear of the war did not 
re Nahin range of the 37-mm. or smaller antitank 


gui" Thanks were put out of action. 

Both abe niards and the Italians maintained that 
their best Aafens@ggainst tanks was the 65-mm. mountain 
gun, because Ryouf\pged the tank cannon. Also, one of 
: =Ven not direct hit, could damage a tank 
it burst clo 1¢ ians considered that a 75-mm. 


mommain gun would Be ev@ better. 


JAR Y 
The artil ha n promoted from assistant to the 


intantry to its | se LU rt. Not only does the infantry 


Either Russian or mac 5Om sian models 
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depend upon it both in attack and defense, but also tanks 
and aviation need its support. 

There is an increasing tendency to tollow the German 
Army in substituting the 105-mm. howitzer for the 77 
mm. and guns of similar caliber. 

Similarly, the 77-mm. AA guns used at first by the 
Germans were found inadequate. Asa consequence a new 
antiaircraft gun of 88mm. caliber was tested in Spain 
Both the artillerymen and aviators believed these pieces 
solved the problem of reaching any bomber carrying a 
wal load. 

[he bombardments of the enemy positions by heavy 
bombers, the invariable practice ot Franco, could not have 
been carried on without undue loss had not a thorough 
and adequate artillery bombardment preceded it. The 


same is true of the dive attacks with light bombs and 
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machine guns made by light bombers from flank to 
flank of the enemy's position during the advance of the 
infantry and the tanks. 

Similarly, tanks during the assault suffered undue loss 
in matériel and personnel unless the artillery and bombers 
had prepared the way. 

Franco and his generals understood the importance of 
having enough guns to prevent the infantry from suffer- 
ing as they Riau; did in the Fourth World War by 
making improperly prepared assaults which failed. From 
time to time the charge was made that he was too slow. 
He was slow because with limited means he frequently 
had to wait some time after one battle before he could ac- 
cumulate the ammunition necessary for the next if heavy 
infantry loss was to be avoided. 

As a result his infantry always attacked confident that 
even though losses might be severe, they would seldom 
fail to drive the enemy from his position. 

In other words, the Queen knew that the Prince Con- 
sort was always there to give her the greatest possible 
help in her most dificult moments. 


TANKS 

The light tank soon showed that it was not fitted for 
heavy combat. First, because it was armed with machine 
guns alone instead of at least one cannon. Second, be- 
cause insufficient armor led to rapid disablement or de- 
struction, 

The longer the war went on, the more evident it be- 
came that the only tank fit for heavy combat is a reason- 
ably armored vehicle carrying a cannon. 

The idea that speed furnishes protection against fire 

was proved to be a fallacy. 

Franco's infantry frequently burnt® tanks which had 
gotten among them with little or no support from their 
own infantry and artillery. The consequence was the day 
attived when tanks were only used as part of an infantry 
assault, with their own infantry in close support. 


AVIATION 


Aviation played a considerable part in all combats. Be- 
sides its use for reconnaissance and observation it had a 
definite battle mission. In all assaults as the artillery prep- 
aration closed, heavy bombers flew several times from 
one flank to another over the enemy's position, bombing 
it. As the heavy bombers left, light bombers made diving 
attacks. The first few times around they would use light 
bombs, the next few times alternate planes would use 
bombs and machine-gun fire. On a division front such 
diving bomb attacks were made as often as twelve or 
thirteen times by the same planes in the course of a half 
hour. As these left, other light bombers appeared to aid 
the tanks to subdue such points as held up the infantry. 


*The method consisted of throwing wine bottles full of gasoline 
and sulphur to which several “potato-masher” hand grenades had 
been wired, into the greasy tractors of the tanks. This was fre- 
quently followed by a hand grenade through the rear ventilator and 
also setting fire to the gasoline tank if its plug could be pried open. 
The operation required great courage. 
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During all this, pursuit planes high above watched for 
enemy aviation. In some of the larger combats it was 
evident that complete control of the air was not essential, 
because on several occasions enemy aviation flew over 
Franco’s troops and bombed their rears while the assault 
was going on. 

In other words, heavy combat in Spain proved that 
neither aviation nor mechanization can replace the in- 
fantry and artillery. On the other hand, it showed that 
both are essential components along with the artillery and 
infantry of any battle team. 

So much for the general lessons of heavy combat in 
Spain. 

The picture of what is necessary in light combat dif- 
fers in a number of ways. Here speed, which in heavy 
combat is subordinated to fire-power and the ability to 
survive fire either through making a small target or 
through armor, is important. 

Until the Spanish Civil War, the machine gun enabled 
small groups to hold up advance guards or pursuing 
groups, because the necessary artillery, tanks and infantry 
to dislodge machine guns were with the main body, ia 
the rear. 

The time it took for these forces to arrive gave the 
enemy machine guns the chance to get away or to become 
the basis of a Reesteained defense. 

To prevent the enemy from occupying a strong de- 
fensive position is the objective of a speedy advance of the 
troops preceding the main body. 


The high speed essential to such an advance has forced 
horsed cavalry, armored cars and light tanks to relinquish 
the fire-power and armor necessary to cope with the resist- 
ance of small groups armed with machine guns and light 
artillery. In Spain the use of armored tanks with cannon 
as mobile field guns has increased the defensive powers of 
such groups. 


To increase the fire-power of the advance groups, motor- 
cycle infantry and machine guns have been added. Also, 
motorized infantry and artillery have followed in the rear. 

However, the motorcycle infantry and machine guns 
did not add enough fire- -power, while the time necessary 
to bring up the motorized infantry and artillery over poor 
roads and particularly when bridges had been blown out, 
was too long. 

Aviation furnished the solution. In addition to recon- 
naissance far to the rear it did three® things. 


(1) Through bombing it furnished a substitute for 


artillery concentrations. 


(2) Through light bombs and machine-gun fire de- 
livered in diving attacks it furnished a substitute for artil- 
lery accompanying fire during the assault. 


(3) It bombed and machine-gunned the main forces 
of the retreating enemy, thus encouraging him to continue 
his retreat, instead of settling down in a new defensive po- 
sition. 

As the war in Spain progressed there was an increasing 
demand for horsed cavalry, because of its ability to move 
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and fight in country in which mechanized forces could 
not operate. 
Thus Spain proved to the Germans, Italians, and Span- 
iards that forces for light combat should consist of motor 
ycle infantry and machine guns, armored cars, light tanks 
ied in trucks), horsed cavalry and aviation.*° 





It 


pved to these three countries that light forces, 









ed “ta, by motorized infantry and artillery, used 


an srepared enemy means certain victory. 
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airplanes to transport troops from Morocco 
»ws of no incident in the Spanish war in 
e guns were transported by airplanes, to 
lone by the Italians in Albania and as 
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Therefore Spain showed blitzkrieg to be certain of suc 
cess under the conditions met with in the last year of the 
Spanish war 


The quick seizure of Albania by Italy has been ignored 
on the grounds that the Albanians were not prepared to 
resist. As a matter of fact, due to Italian military tutelage 
over a period of years, Albania was quite well prepared 
to mobilize a reasonably well equipped army which, had 
it been given time to mobilize, could have offered con 
siderable resistance. This would have been all the more 
true in mountainous Albania, particularly as most of the 
mountaineers were armed. 

Even those who at the time the invasion started were 


loudest in predicting that it would take Italy months 
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to subdue the country, seem uninterested 
as to why it was all over in a few days. Many of these are 
the same military critics who maintained that the conquest 
of Abyssinia would take years. 

The author in Rome talked with General Pariani, then 
Assistant Secretary of War and Chief of Staff. Pariani 
showed the order for the invasion and explained his plans 
tor a “surprise in time.’ 


perhaps years 


He insisted 2 23,000 troops of the 
types needed for light combat were enough. His gen- 
erals opposed him because thev wanted to send 80,000 

planning to crush the Albanians after they were mobi- 
lized instead of catching them before they could mobilize. 
General Pariani explained the reorganization of the Italian 
Army and how this was based on the experience in Spain, 
with minor modifications. 
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The reason th: it there was no fighting to speak of and 
that the invasion was completed within a few days was 
that the Italians profited by the lessons of Spain. They 
used light troops and aviation backed up by hard-hitting 
forces and effected a “surprise in time. In other words, 
they occupied all important points before the Albanians 
had the time to mobilize. 

This surprise in time was carried out by ground troops 
and aviation which had to make a sea crossing to reach 
the scene of ——— Some of the infantry was trans- 
ported by from Italy. The Italian plan succeeded 
admirably. 


At the same time the information available with regard 
to the German campaign in Poland proves that it too was 
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a successful application of the idea of a surprise in time. 
The way for the heavy troops was opened by the light- 
The Germans did 
not have to use the total of the forces originally set aside 


combat troops, sup ported by aviation. 


to suppress Poland."' The initial faulty concentration of 
the Polish Army and the entry of the USSR do not change 
this fundamental fact. 


Without doubt, modern war calls for both light-combat 
and heavy-combat troops designed to effect initially a 
“surprise in time” and then to crush the forces of the 
enemy. The blitzkrieg type of war, while making use of 
aviation and mechanization, restores to the older arms 
and horsed cavalry 
It nullifies the idea that the world 


war of 1914-18 had taken these powers from them forever. 


the infantry, artillery, their powers 


for march and battle. 


But lightning war can only be waged and successfully 


command by forces fully provided with the latest types 


of armament and mechanization on land and in the air. 
Moreover, these forces must be backed by a first-class in 


tantry, artillery, and cavalry. 


Seventy to seventy-five divisions, including six panzer (armored 
mechanized) and four motorized, were earmarked for the Polish 
campaign. Of the infantry divisions not more than forty were used 
and possibly as low as thirty 


The Industrial Revolution has given the industrial ma 
tions the first-class navies necessary to dominate the seven 
seas. Similarly, it has put into their hands the power to 
dominate the land surfaces of the globe. 

The United States of America is one of the leading 
it not the greatest industrial nations in the world. Yet 
its army lacks the armament not only to wage swift war, 
but what is more dangerous, to resist the lightning on 
slaught. 


Moreov eT, 


At the Same time, 


our industry has scanty armament orders. 


hesitates to call attention to the 
danget of the situation for fear of drawing the charge ol 
being “merchants of death.” Yet it takes at least a veat 
or more before industry can produce the wartime arma 
ment needed for the small Regular Army and its not much 


the National Guard. What can be said 


of a war army of huge size? 


larger brother, 

Marshal Pétain once remarked to the author that in 
dustrial preparation tor wartime production is of prime im 
portance today. Moreover, he believed that a nation with 
lesser industrial power but which was prepared could 
defeat an unprepared nation of a much greatet industrial 


powe! bec ause by the tim the second nation was re ady 


It would be too late. 
We might think that ove! 





































Unquestionably the Army displays an abysmal igno- 
rance of the intangibles that actually make a military or- 
ganization. Such words as discipline, morale, and leader- 
ship are used continuously, for they are the core of war- 
making. Yet no general understanding of them prevails. 
No precise and accepted definition of them exists; no 
knowledge of their derivation and growth is extant. Yet 
the learned, pedantic military writer patters in an abstruse 





way about such things. Perhaps he may have his own 
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ou can t requisition 








discipline ot morale 
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definite idea of the qualities and how they emerge and 
grow. But perhaps his readers have other ideas, vague, 








ations ones, or perhaps none at all. And furthermore, 











the writer may be wrong. Therefore we are not dealing 





with factual matter but airy ideas, and to top it we allow 





our regulations to ignore or befuddle such basic military 





factors. All this despite the fact that science can give 





light on these matters. 





Yet how these intangib le qualities are derived, trom 





what they spring, what actually iS this very substratum 





of an army from the squi ad up, has been blandly passed by. 





What is military discipline? one may ask, and undergo a 








deluge of definitions. How can one go about instilling it’ 





And then in all likelihood one will get the old worn yet 





calmly accepted explanation that it 1s “based on hope ot 





reward and fear of punishment.’ * What a futility! What 





error! F rankly, such a method does not produc e military 





discipline or anything worthwhile. It is but the basis of 





prison discipline. 





It is such an iron rule that governs Alcatraz or Atlanta 





penitentiaries. But the people incarcerated never become 





soldiers. A little lack of vigilance and a prison may be 








come a howling inferno where death stalks and the direc 





tors fall. It has hz appe ned often. These men are not soldier 





material, some may say. But be cautious here, for the 





cases are many where such people in a wartime military 





organization have gone out to battle. They followed their 





leader to the very point of death and did not shoot him 





down as in prison because the meals were poor or freedom 





was denied. Yet there is no freedom when moving into 
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battle, meals are Sparse and sketchy, and death is ever- 
present. 

What reward or punishment g governed N apoleon’ s Old 
Guard at Waterloo? There, wih the French force in a 
rout, the Guard stood staunchly and refused to lay down 
their arms. Their case was hopeless, but to the English 
demand their reply was, “The Old Guard never sur- 
renders.” There they stood rocklike until volleys of 
musketry fire laid them all low and something of great 
worth—a rare, exquisite, human feeling passed away in 
the smoke of the muskets. The origin and growth of this 
feeling, its development within the breast of man, the 
method of inculc ating it and using it, is of far more impor- 
tance to the soldier than all study of the Napoleonic era. 
For warfare today is vastly changed and it will keep chang- 
ing. Man alone in the kaleidoscopic whirligig of modern 
times is static, But at least all should know this: Soldiers 
are not the product of prison methods of discipline. 
Strange, we do not preach or even admit that. 

What punishment could the military give that was 
greater than the death that faced the Guard? What re- 
ward could be conferred on these individuals in the here- 
after? Since when did the military parade ghosts and give 
them the reward of medals and honorable places in Val- 
halla, Elysium, Nirvana, Paradise, Heaven—call it what 
you will? Again, what about the Spartans at Thermopylz, 
the men of the Alamo, and countless other groups who 
have brightened the drab history of war, gave it a 
coruscating light and left a precious memory in the world? 
They showed us the greatness that lies in man; they 
should make us humble, for very likely we lack this great- 
ness of spirit and so does the unit under us. But at least 
we can and should study such matters and discern how 
they develop. Yet we do not. The worst blunder of all 
is that we soldiers have little sound material concerning 
this aspect of war-making. Where is our literature hin 
it? It i 1s slender and whe knows if any of i it is true? W S 
will spend pages discussing river crossings and blandly 
wave aside in a few words one of the very MC ils of 
war—discipline. 

True, there is no question that in peacetime one can run 
a unit on a reward-and-punishment basis and one may 
obtain a snappy outfit that appears admirable. But this 
surface glitter will always lead one astray, for such units 
will not be fit for combat. Despite smartness they will 
lack the deeper spirit, the i inner grimness, something, that 
enables a unit to fight its desperate way through battle 
which is harsh, slimy and revolting—nothing very glori- 
ous about it. For instance, the smartest and best-rated 
corps in the Army of the Potomac—judged so after a 
whole winter of observation—failed miserably at Chan- 
cellorsville. It broke wide open and fled. Were these sur- 
face results so noticeable in the corps produced by the ap- 
plication of reward-and- punishment?) Who knows? But 
in any event the high command was sadly deceived about 
this corps. It could not judge the moral and disciplinary 
qualities of troops. And who can lay down the specifica- 
tions today that will help in judging any war-making 
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bodyr Check all the books and see how little we have. 
Check the regulations that are skimpy and filled with old 
saws, aphorisms, and unctuous, erroneous thoughts. 


In fact, the military neglect almost completely a study 
of this phase of war while it muses on the intriguing 
geometry of battle which changes as n€w weapons come 
in. From all this the schalasics | try to produce an esoteric 
literature of physical war to the neglect of the human and 
unchanging element of war. Knowledge of discipline is 
an intangible something desperately needed, to be sure, 
but so far as our military culture is concerned it is not 
studied nor written about extensively so all might benefit. 
Frankly, there is a basis of science for these intangibles of 

war; the rest of warfare is an art. To be brutally frank, 
we airily ignore what science can give us and like dil- 
ettantes play with an art—and an archaic art. 

We have become so awry in our thinking of discipline 
that if a higher commander directs that ‘ ‘disciplinary ac- 
tion be taken,” the subordinate commanders hastily ladle 
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out punishment. Actually, the lower commander could 
in response and in all justice pass out a commendation. 
But memory fails to recall one that did, because we have 
actually tied up discipline with punishment. Yet, the two 
do not belong together—except in prison. 


Morale 


quality 


another word denoting an intangible human 
is just as little understood. How is good morale 
produced? What must commanders do to obtain it? How 
can we judge it? Frankly, we know little of it except chat 
it often exists and is militarily indispensable. Good lead- 
ership produces it, it is often ‘said. Quite true. But what 
is good leadership, how is it developed and applied? Here 
is another intangible that can be recognized, but how it 
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- acts is so difficult to analyze that little valuable has been 
written about it. Morale and discipline both depend on 
4 this leadership, it is said. So what have we got? Nothing 


but a piece of circular argument. We are still among 
intangibles. We explain one by quoting another. Tiss 
military are scholastic thinkers, not scientific ones. 
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At the Same time our schools insidiously and uncon 
sciously indoctrinate the students with error about the in 
tangib les. 


For instance, a problem they state a certain 


unit has lost a me al, the > their mor; ile 1S low. [his is 
battles ot 


Study the Wilder- 


Spotsyly ania. If | ec Ss men had poor morale 


wrong. How did Lee's army hight its terrific 
the latter Civil War with little to eat? 
ness battle 
let's hope our army always has it. 


Anothet example is to 
that 


and 
Wrong 
A corps commander once marched his corps 


With five hours’ 


quote an outfit has marched a great distance 


therefore their morale 1S low, or 1s not excellent. 
! 
again 


seventy-seven miles in forty-four hours. 


rest he was plac ed in the battle line by the commander in 


His 


| he if mor ale 


chief exactly in front of the enemy's main blow. 
corps tought like tigers despite the ir mare h 
was so hi; gh that notwithst: nding the fact that they were 
forced back by sheet weight ol numbers they clung tena 
¢ iously to positions. | his morale was almost exalted. But it 
should be noted that this was a battle, nota map problem. 
If one thinks that this is sheer lunacy in war, it would be 
well to mention that the corps commander was Marshal 
Davout, and the battle Na 
poleon knew what morale was. It was not vitally necessary 


to place Davout on the line. He 


was Austerlitz. Certainly 


had other and fresher 
troops to go there and reserves aplenty. But Davout went 


Davout, the backstairs, un 


The 


Napoleon won a battle with 


in to meet the main blow 


tried, 


waltzing marshal. scholastic soldier would 


hand out a U for that. 
[ake your choice. 


Frankly, 


morale. 


we think that any discomfort always lowers 


[his is not so. It is almost as great an error as 


the wartime custom of appointing a morale officer to pump 


morale into the troops with mass singing, motion pi 


tures, and dancing girls. If the re 1s anything more ridicu 


Morale comes 


from the leadership of the commander and no one else. 


lous than this, it 1s hard to say what it 1s 


For the high command to believe that the morale pro 
curement could be passed on to a staff officer and for local 


commanders to placidly accept this condition without a 


howl of rage, indicates clearly that all know little of 
morale. One cannot requisition it, 
Frankly, all these events disclose one thing; and that is, 


we know nothing of morale. Yet it is a word that is often 
We can tell after 1 battle whe n one side has shown 
good morale, but how to judge it beforehand and how to 
produce it, both are beyond the ke n of all except the good 
leaders. 


used. 


To try to judge such a subject is futile, for our 


standards mean little. All this because too little study has 
been given to the subject, The core 
of a military organization is mor: ile, le adership and dis 


cipline. 


and less is written 


These ‘things need tar more study than rivet 
crossings, wide envelopments, or the like; for the whole 
game of war rests on the se int: ingible 5. Ser: inge, we do not 


go into them more. “the moral 1S 


Certainly it is truc that 
to the phy sical as three is to one. 


But knowing that 
means little; 


knowing what this mor: ile 1s and how to 


arouse it and develop it, means everything to a solk lier 


The same goes for the other intangib les called discipline 
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It is time we ceased memorizing and 
muttering old saws and maxims and start the study a the 
foundation of an army. 


and leadership. 


To indicate how much we skip in the study of war, it 
He never 
flogged his troops for infractions of discipline, yet all other 
armies did 


may be well to mention a certain general. 


even our own. Often at night he used to 
wander between the campfires after he had finished his 
work. With the soldiers seated about the fire he exchanged 
stories salty ones no doubt and roared with laughter. 
But the strangest of all things was that he granted cor- 
porals and sergeants permission to try any of their number 
who was deemed guilty of a dereliction of duty. The 
officers did not have to worry about that. At inspection 
any soldier might have a written complaint or request 
stuffed into his ‘nade barrel. It was extracted, read by 
the general, and action taken immediately. Money might 
be given, or a sword awarded or a promotion made on the 
spot. The soldiers had no hesitancy in writing direct 
letters to him, and often received a complimentary reply 
in the general’s own handwriting. Once when going into 
action with a large army he himself actually helped his 
artillery by doing a private’s job. 

Certainly some or all this is queer to us today. But if 
this man was good and had a good army, then some of 
our feeling of queerness is born of a defective military 
idea of armies of war. Flatly, it cam be stated that this 
soldier built and led a superb army. His victories were 
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stupendous and his military stature has never been ex- 
ceeded. His name was Napoleon. 

The queer thing is not what he did, but our lack of 
study and understanding of this aspect of his work. We 
ignore that completely. Fience we cannot say what things 
‘wf did that were wrong and what were right. Let us be 
honest—we don’t lanes Those who chink they do are 
doctrinaires, not thinkers. Oddly, it is useless to follow in 
his tactical steps, for war has changed immensely; but to 
follow in his steps in the handling of men— there is some- 
thing to think about. Napoleon had something of super- 
besive merit in this field. What was it? We do not know. 
We do not study it. 
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One can get a precise and exact story of how he fought 
the battle of Jena, and adjacent Auerstadt, and then rolled 
over all Prussia in less than a month. But—Napoleon was 
mistaken about the Prussians; he did not fight their main 
body as he thought; his scheme was entirely awry and 
Bernadotte’s corps, though on the line, never got into 
action. His plan of battle was a masterpiece but it did not 
work. Something else won. It was Davout's corps fighting 
like demons against a huge main force that won 
Auerstadt, connected it with Jena, and brought on the 
Prussian debacle. What we should strive to know is not the 
geometry of the battle—it was all awry anyway—so 
aneeih as why the soldiers of Davout smashed up a much 
larger force ina straight slugging battle. They had morale, 
battle discipline, and Davout was a great leader. Granted. 
But what made this morale, battle discipline, and leader- 
ship? And why was it the Prussians did not have it then? 
They did later. This is the subject that should be getting 
laborious study but instead we hear only prattle of Na- 
poleon’s genius and Davout's leadership —both are re- 
garded as unexplainable. The military are worshipers at a 
vellcd shrine of mysteries instead of students of human 
action. Yet there is no mystery here; hard study of years 
will give us the answers. ‘But we would rather play with 
battle geometry. It gives such lovely pictures. 

Times change, people change. Thus the culture that 
produces soldiers needs study. True, all men are essentially 
alike, but each generation, each nation, shows a change in 
soldiers as the people’ S society changes. It i is nota change 
of the primitive man but the colmast which calls for a 
different approach to the man. Today in the mechanized 
age the rapidity of change is breath- taking; stupendous i is 
the speed of change. Then has been nothing like it in 
all the world’s idsneey. And we do nothing oute it. We 
make no study, we do little thinking. We accept the past 
and if anything is likely to be wrong that is it. For the 
past is good only in telling about the primeval nature 
of man, not his ‘complex civilized nature, which is the 
product of society—and society always changes. Who can 
tell us the difference between the Civil War and World 


War soldier? There was a difference but just what was it? 

We should be studying, delving into the world about 
us and the soldier material civil life is turning out. The 
man that walks the street is the one who will make our 
war army. Never forget that. It is he chat should be 
studied. How can he be led, how disciplined, what pro- 
duces morale? Do not try what has happened in the past 
or very likely we will be wrong. Study the subject scien 
tifically. There is material euned out on it, 

One great project entirely controlled by the military 
should be extensively and scientifically studied. That is 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. It had no standard mili- 
tary discipline but it ran like a piece of great machinery. 
Things went smoothly despite the fact “that nothing in 
the army's past was utilized to inculcate standard army 
discipline. What kind of discipline controlled — 
What made 
leader? The very least we can say is that all was aie 
high. But how was morale produced and kept on a high 
level? Finally, 


men? How was leadership promoted? 


could military instruction be introduced 
and succeed, using the same ty pe of discipline and leader 
ship? If this could be done, then we have struck some 
thing of tremendous military value. Even if certain slight 
changes are necessary, still we have found what the com 
mon y ears an desires, what he will work under with great 
good will, what is the method of group discipline, le aden 
ship and morale common to Americans. That we do not 
know today. We let it pass. In military life we have copied 
too much from abroad. Yet we are a different people. 
Foreign material does not fit us. 

These may be gold in this CCC hill. Why do we not 
study it to find out? Good or bad, it needs intense study- 
ing, as do other mores of American life. But no such 
studying i is given in any of our military schools. It appears 
we are bee a bookish ‘solc liery that studies old and out 
moded things. 

Some may scoff at such study of modern trends because 
soldiery has always been the same. They may enjoy their 
but as commanders in the next war they 
will be old, querulous, and valueless. Chalk that up. 


chuckles now, 
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In 1916 England small concern was aroused by a War 
Ofhce announcement on the inner pages of the London 
Times that His Majesty's Army was armor-plating some 
water-carriers to be used by the British troops in y VER 
But great concern was created later in this same year 
when these water-carriers, or “tanks” as they were called, 
n appearance on the Western Front and opened a 
gap in the up-to-then impregnable German defense. Al- 
lied inertia prevented the seizure of this opportunity to 
rush troops into a breach created by land battleships, and 
the Germans had time to shut the door. But the end of the 

war was nearer during those few hours than ever it was 
again for the whole year to come. 


made a 


Britain, first to create a tank, has continued to pioneer 
in tank development. Today the tanks that face the Ger- 
mans are as modern as a Flyvi ing Fortress. 


I Lieutenant ames) Wilmeth 
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Created to smash through systems of barbed wire and 
trenches, the tanks of the First World War were large, 
waddling, ungainly dinosaurs. They could only be used 
for the purposes they were built to achieve, for their 
weight and size prevented operation on roads. They fought 
ond. died on the same fields where they were sonsilied. 

Today's tanks, streamlined as whippets, operate on 
roads with civilian trafic. This ability to move under 
their own power from one battle location to another is 
called “‘strategic mobility.” It makes possible the fighting 
of many battles in successive days with the same tanks, 
by switching them to a change of scene under cover of 
darkness. 

Tanks of any army are roughly divided into three classi- 
fications: light —up to fifteen tons; medium—fifteen to 
thirty tons; and heavy— above thirty tons. Britain has no 


< 





indeed only two nations of the world have 
them, the USSR and France. But designs for heavies are 
safed in the British War Office, and trench-busting tanks 


will be cre. ited the moment a dug-in de: idlock ensues. I or 


hea \ tanks; 


the lights and mediums are helpless against protracted de 
fensive measures, and only a he avy has the length to span 
a trench, or the skin to turn the rain of shells trom em 
pl aced ye gl of medium caliber. 

with the Royal 
a 5.5-ton Vic kers, 


is used as a scouting tank. 


tank are 
Armoured € at rance. The oldest 


Two types oO light now 


de signed f or speed 


It 1S the 






bull. 


smallest tank in existence besides the chenillettes (man 
and-weapons-carriers) of the French. Lightly armored but 


respectably armed and fleet of foot, these tanks can run 


away 


trom can't talk their 


anything they way out ol 


[hey carry a crew of four—driver, radio operator, gun 


ner, and the tank commander, who also Operates a gun 


[he armament is one caliber 


.50 machine yun and on 


C aliber 303 Vickers machine gun The tank is powered 


with an Ss Shp Me: idows motor ¢ apab rhe of hitty miles pet 


hour, or a 35-degree slope. I quipped with a special 


Gundlach tank periscope which the British buy from a 


neutral, and with tour and a halt inches ot shatterproof 


glass in the driver S emergency 


vision-slot, it is not cx 
pected that the crew will receive the painful tace wounds 
that were inevitable when older tanks tought 


These tanks are used in reconnaissance, 


command, and 


scout work. They can be dispatched In small groups to 


glean information in hostile lox ations wh re more effective 


The present British medium tank 


a hard puncher 
and one that can take it. 


Armament: a pair of 303 


machine guns and a 2-pounder, long-barreled anti- 
tank gun 
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The 


tank, however, is not a good agent for this work because 


reconnaissance agencies are unable to penetrate. 
of the very limited vision of the crew, the inability to hear, 
and the tank noises which draw enemy attention. 

The light Vickers is the mount of the officers of tank 
units, regard] ess of what ty pe of tank the unit is equipped 
with. As the Vickers is far faster than close- -support and 
medium tanks, the ofhcers can gee about to observe the 
operations of their units. However, on battlefields where 
the thin skin of the light Vickers runs the risk of pene- 
tration the 


wisely take to the larger tanks for the actual engagement. 


by heavy, dehenes weapons, commanders 
The light tank can ely span ditches of less than four 
feet in width, hence gullied terrain reduces their opera- 
tion to a hazardously slow pace. The tank’s principal pro- 
tection against antitank weapons is its speed. 

For scouting the light tank is used to observe the 
ground ahead peer select routes for the less agile support 
onl medium tanks. If the time comes when heats tanks 
are again used in battle, the lights will be of inv aluable as- 
sistance as guides. A heavy experiences acute difficulty in 
maneuvering out of a bad situation into which it has 
blindly stumbled. 

Two-way radio in the light command tanks enables a 
commander to direct his tanks in accordance with his plan. 
On missions where the tanks are operating within close 
distance of the command tank they are directed by voice. 
Over the present modern sets the voice covers a fifty-mile 
radius, though it is rarely used beyond ten miles. For tanks 
operating in mass the radio is the main reliance for con- 
trol. The British have enjoyed more success with it than 
has any other army with tanks. If the radio fails, the tanks 
are directed by flags operated from within the tank and 
exposed to view from without, or by light signals, which 
can be seen for several miles. 

Light tanks are used by themselves only where a hasty 
defense is all the enemy can bring to bear. For example, 
light tanks may be sent to a flank to repel an enemy ex- 
tension of his lines or simply to extend the British lines, 
are contemplated uses. Another is sending them on end 
runs into the zone of communications “f the enemy to 
disrupt the chain of enemy command, These uses require 
high speed, and are not practicable against organized 
ground prepared with tank traps, ditches, and antitank 
weapons. 

The other light tank of the British Army is seldom re- 
ferred to as a light, but takes its name from its mission 

“infantry support.” It is commonly called the “T” tank. 

The I tank was about to be removed from i secret 
list when the war opened. In actual combat, of course, 
weapons are no longer secret unless they are kept from 
the hands of the enemy. Tanks come into such close con- 
tact with the hostile forces that it is perhaps fair to pre- 
sume that by now an I tank has been lost to the Germans. 
Nevertheless, I shall give here only a meager description 
of the tank in deference to its present official status. 

The infantry-support (1) tank, as its name indicates, 
tries to make things easier for the foot soldier. It precedes 
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by a few hundred yards the attack of the Doughboy 
against well-defended positions which the infantry cannot 
has unaided, or can only take with a loss of men dispro- 
goes into the 
arrives on the enemy 


portionate to the gain. The I tank, then, 
thick of battle aad 
distance ahead of the rifleman. Naturally it becomes dur- 


front some 


ing this period the center of hostile fire. To withstand this 
the I has a husk as thick as a New York telephone di- 
In fact, it looks like a motorized bank vault. The 
turret can turn a direct hit from light artillery. (But, the 
British confess, 


rectory. 


the concussion inside the turret would 
probably give an occupant a severe headache.) This 
thick-skinned little beetle is lightly armed and depends 
in the main on its shock action for results. It weighs 
about twelve tons, the turret alone accounting for five. It 
is powered with an 85-hp motor of a well- eiaiets Ameti- 
can car athe blahtel 

Vision from the I tank is afforded by periscopes, pur- 
chased abroad. The scope in present use was an innova- 
tion on the I, and has proved satisfactory. The driver's 
compartment has a vision-slit in the armor which can be 
opened if the driver's periscope becomes inoperative. 

As soon as infantry is on the position which the I’s have 
assaulted, their work is over, and they return to a rendez- 
and then 
ready to support the foot troops in taking another objective 


vous in rear to reorganize and reservice, are 


too strongly held by automatic weapons to be charged 


unsupported. 
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The I's period of combat is from fifteen to twenty-five 
minutes. But during this time all the furies of a battle- 
field will assail it. Though supporting fires from artillery 
and mortars are sometimes allotted to tanks, the I must 
It will take a beating, of 


course, because it was cre ated to charge enemy strong 


rely mainly on self- -protection. 


points, and attack on such points, particularly with tanks, 
rarely has the advantage of surprise. Because the I attacks 
over battle-torn terrain against prepared positions, its 
still another reason why its skin must be 
The I is the best-protected tank in the British 


s eed is slow 
tough. 
Army. 

The oldest tank in service is the medium, a big, chesty 
bull of a tank carrying a long-barreled antitank gun in ad- 
dition to caliber . 303 machine guns mounted on each cor- 
ner. [The medium carries enough ammunition to do a good 
bit of work before it returns to an assembly area for resery 
icing. This tank is often employed in front-line combat 
against positions heavy with antitank we: apons, or where 
enemy tanks may be encountered. The mediums reach the 
hostile front ahead of the light tanks and attempt to de 
stroy weapons protected by armor or concrete emplace- 
ment by fire from the two- pounder armor-piercing weapon 
they carry in their turrets. When this is completed the 
lights arrive on the position to storm the automatic weap- 
ons of small caliber and make way for the foot soldier who 
tollows. 


Because of the medium’s sustaining power and speed, 


it is used in cooperation with the lights (but not with the 
I's, which are too slow for the purpose) on break-through 
Operations into the zone of communications of the enemy 
Penetrations as deep as forty miles behind the front lines 
are contemplated on these power! raids T he it purpose is 
to destroy telephone lines, enemy command posts, anti 
aircratt we: apons protecting rear areas, and ammunition 
dumps. Such use of tanks has become plausib le through 
the development of speed in tracked vehicles deemed im 
possible a few years ago, and by the consolidation of the 
Royal Tank Corps with the mechanized cavalry 
Mechanized reconnaissance 
Equipped with the light Vickers for battlefield recon 


naissance, and with armored wheeled vehicles for obtain 


Cay alry Spec ialize Ss in 


ing road and route information, the cavalry complements 
the combat capacity of the more heavily equipped tank 
corps. For the last several years the two arms have co 
operated with some success, but in the early part of this 
summer the War Office took the viewpoint that coopera 
tion, no matter how successful, is never as satistactory as 
command. The Roy al T ank C orps was rede signated | he 
Royal Tank Regiment, and was amals gamated with che 
mechanized cav airs to form The Roy al Armoured ( orps 


thus estab lishing an arm heavily loaded with hrepowet 


The “I” tank is the infantry support 
weapon. This pair is shown on ma- 


neuvers with infantry at Aldershot 
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The 5.8-ton Vickers is designed for speed. Armament is one 
50-caliber machine gun and one .303-caliber machine gun 
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shock action, and mobility. At Bovington C amp and on 
Salisbury Plain, summer maneuvers tested the new corps 
and gave its ofhcers conhdence that they could delivers 
more effective action than the old organization could, The 
last of the season's maneuvers were in progress when the 
call to arms came, and so at the climax of its training 
season Ihe Royal Armoured Corps moved from the drill 
held to the field of battle. 

Alw ays an advoc ate of the tank Since its secret creation 

Lord Salisbury’s backyard at Hatfield, Britain main 
tains an experiment: al group at F arnborough to further 
C ink development. Here are filed const; intly revise d pl: ins 
in order that mobilization orders may be let for tanks of 
the very latest designs embody ing every modern improve 


ment. As the tanks | have PES become hors de 


combat they will be replaced by tanks as modern as the 
war, tor development is tar ahead of production and only 
battleheld demand can narrow the margin between the 
two. If the war lasts a year it will see new equipment in 

hands of every armored ore And as the new 
equipment has new characteristics different mode ot 
employing it to best take advant: ge of °F ae characteristics 
will be Ar ary If the wat spreads, we can expect to 
find tanks becoming increasingly fast and lightly armored 
and motorized raids becoming as common as air raids. If 
the war stabilizes on the present tront, tanks will yrow 
slower, bulkier, designed to crush entrenched defensive 
svstems And if the wal Stops, production will stop and 


development and design will speed ahead, trying to guess 


what will be used in the next wal 





An infantry machine: the lightly armored machine-gun carrier 
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“Double-shot your guns and give ‘em hell!” 

That was General Zachary Taylor's command to Bragg 
and his battery standing between a crumpling American 
wing and the oncoming charge of the Mexican infantry 
due to win the day at Buena Vi ista. So testified an author- 
itative witness. Yet the textbooks have it that the Gen- 
eral shouted above the din of battle: 

“Give them a little more grape, Mr. Bragg.” 

So are heroic phrases tidied up for historical and political 
purposes. Thus did the Forties smooth out the rough and 
ready utterance of Old Rough and Ready so that it might 
ring more politely down our annals. In any event, Mr. 
Bragg and others obliged with grape- -shot, double-shot 
and what-not. The Mexican charge reeled back, the tide 
of victory turned, and the battle of Buena Vista, which 
he fought against orders and risked dangerously, made 
Zachary Taylor President of the United States. 

The political ball rolled back and forth merrily in 
those days from Washington to the Rio Grande, and the 
best ball- player was the man to whom the usually astute 
Daniel Webster referred as “‘an ignorant old frontier 


Illustrated by H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


colonel.” Taylor outplayed the regular politicians, for 
politics was the Old Army Game and the Old Navy 
Game, too, then as now. Passing the buck, that adroit 
military exercise, is only one of the methods of warming 
up on the sidelines. Non- -voting officers, limited though 
they are, infrequently resist the aid of family political con- 
nections to speed the long, dreary wait for promotion. War 
gives the successful soldier a chance to knock the ball over 
the fence. Small blame to that indubitably strong and 
honest character, Old Zach, that like Jackson, Harrison, 
Grant and Roosevelt, he took that chance. 

Buried beneath the obscurity of campaign pamphlets 
and old-fashioned biographies is the story of a unique 
career in a critical period of our history. ‘Cross currents 
clash to produce unexpected results. Aaron Burt’s schemes 
launch a future champion of the Union. The Mexican 
War trains more good generals for the South but makes 


President a man who does much to delay Secession for 
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ten precious years which strengthen the all- important 
industrial sinews of the North. Such is the story of 
Zachary Taylor who bent victory to his purpose as 
shrewdly as ever did Caesar or Napoleon. 

It is not of record that Colonel Richard Taylor, a veteran 
of the Revolution, told his third child, Zachary, that he 
might be President some day if he were good, but he gave 
the lad a splendid start by begetting him in Virginia. 
Born in 1784, Zachary was less than a year old when his 
father emigrated to Kentucky. He could clothe himself in 
the purple of the Old Dominion dynasty and add the 
frontier tradition for good measure. ‘When later he was 
stationed and made his home in Louisiana, it was evident 
that a fairy god-mother had been hovering around i 
1784 and had graciously remarked: 
comes, I'll ddliv ret the Southern vote.’ 

As if this three-starred nativity were not sufficiently 


“And when the time 
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Buena Vista: Through it all, Old Rough and 
Ready sat calmly on bis warborse, Old W bitey 


yotent, the pamphleteers in Taylor's Presidential race 
i pamy 


were subsequently to indulge in some naive pre-natal 
diagnostics. The spirit of prowess, they said, had been 
generated in the candidate by his father’s encounters with 
the savages. While this was a trifle ex post facto, it was 
true enough that the elder Taylor had been encountering 


the British and that would account tor the prowess. The 
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mind of the candidate's mother, they wrote, had been 
more than ordinarily wrought on and this excited in her 
brain those qu: alities which phrenologists infer are requisite 
for the formation of a hero. Nobody can infer more 
handsomely than phrenologists, save perhaps pamphle- 
teers. Yet none could deny that at the time of writing 
Zachary Taylor had fully demonstrated both his power 
and his heroism, and the only argument could be when 
he developed those qualities, which seemed and was a 
minor matter. 

A birthright of prime political geography, solid personal 
worth and then the lucky break of four wars—two In- 
dian and two foreign. It was the making of a passport to 
the Presidency. But other soldiers have had the equivalent 
and when the inaugural parade marched down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue they were on a horse behind the civilian 
gentleman in the open-faced carriage up front. Taylor 
took full advantage of the circumstances with which for- 
tune favored bien. but he was rather more the sage than 
the schemer, more the plain, practical man than the pre- 
cipitous opportunist. For that was the way to get ahead 
in the army—and in politics. 


II 


It is no mean hitch along the road, if a man looks the 
part he intends to play. Ducky ary Taylor did not. His direct, 
gray eyes and firm mouth were well enough for a soldier, 
bu he sadly lacked the military stature. He was always 
the short, thickset backwoodsman. “From the equestrian 
exercises the nature of his life has led him necessarily to 
undergo,” wrote an apologist, 
what bowed.” 


“his extremities are some- 
Even Grant was to be a far more snappily 
uniformed general than the hero of the Mexican War. In 
spite of all “this -and even because of it—Taylor man- 
aged to achieve his ambition. 

Frontier life pointed him toward the career of a soldier, 
but an elder brother won out on seniority. Young Zach 
had to content himself with such adventures as swimming 
the Ohio, which the pamphleteers later compared to the 
Hellespont, adding that Taylor didn’t have a boat along, 
like that fellow Byron. Then burst forth Aaron Burr with 
his idea on expansion without benefit of the United 
States. The ensuing excitement accomplished the result 
of putting young Taylor in the militia, thoroughly in- 
oculating him with the army virus and starting a chain 
of events which was to curb later separatist ideas. 

The elder brother died and President Jefferson gave 
Zachary the coveted commission in 1808 making him a 
first lieutenant. Here was luck, as anyone who has been a 
second lieutenant will tell you. And on top of that, Mr. 
Madison became the next President, and Mr. Madison 
was a relative of the Taylor family. The advantage to an 
officer of a highly- placed kinsman is perennial in armies 
and governments. 

The new officer’s regiment was the 7th Infantry which 
seemed to have few prospects of permanency. Older of- 
ficers eschewed it carefully, since promotion was _regi- 
mental in those days and they had no desire to be left fat 
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in a disbandment. Not so Taylor. He stood pat, though he 
might have wangled a transfer. The 7th was retained and 
Fay lor moved up rapidly. In two years he was a captain. 
It was as good as a war. 

Fate put him out in Fort Harrison, Indiana, for the War 
of 1812. While other parts of the army were letting the 
British burn Washington and were otherwise inglorious, 
Taylor was defending his little frontier fort against Te- 
cumseh’s braves and doing it nobly. With only fifteen 
men fit for duty he beat off the Indians att: acking one of 
his blockhouses, in flames fed by a supply of fear 2 
pre- Prohibition whisky. In his report to his superior of- 
ficer, he gave a delightfully unsophistic: ated picture of the 
action, writing: 

“And sir, what from the raging fire, the yelling and 
howling of several hundred Indians, the cries ® nine 
women and children and the despondency of so 
many men, which was worse than all, I can assure you that 
my feelings were very unpleasant. - But my presence 
of mind did not for a moment Minas me. 

It made him a brevet major. He was full major when 
Congress resorted to its customary sport of reducing after a 
war an army that had been woefully inadequate during 
the conflict. This stepped Taylor back to a c: aptaincy. He 
promptly resigned and went home to raise a crop of corn, 
farm relief being entirely uncongressional in those days. 
It was a wrench a a man who had the army in his blood, 
but Mr. Madison, like Taylor's presence of ‘mind, did not 
desert him. The corn could scarcely have been in ear be- 
fore Taylor was back in the army as a major again by 
order of the President. 

Then came years of army routine, varied by Colonel 
Taylor's receiving the surrender of the Indian chieftain, 
Black Hawk. To the colonel in 1838 fell the important 
assignment of putting down the revolt of those tough 
customers, Osceola and his Seminoles. 

It was a hard task, that campaign which was to open up 
Florida eventually to real estate booms and Palm Beach 
costume balls. Taylor and his troops waded through the 
swamps and snakes and cornered Chief Alligator and his 
band. In a severe action which cost him twenty-six 
killed and 112 wounded before he routed the Indians, he 
won the grade of brevet brigadier-general and something 
worth more, the sobriquet Old Rough and Ready—both 
well-deserved tributes. That excellent vote-catching nick- 
name was later to be noted in numerous campaign songs, 
of which the following is a pattern: 


1 knew him first, the soldier said, 
Among the Everglades, 

When we gave the savage redskins 
Our bayonets and our blades 

1 think I hear his cheerful voice, 
“On column! Steady! Steady!” 

So hardy and so prompt was he, 
We called him Rough and Ready. 


There remained troublesome guerilla fighting. Taylor 
went at it earnestly. Hampered by interference and the 








“And sir, what from the raging fire, the yelling of several hundred 
Indians. . | can assure you that my feelings were ver) unp!easant”’ 
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intrigues of army contractors who 
were unwilling to have good busi- 
ness concluded by peace, he made 
little progress. It was time for a 
farseeing officer to get from under. 
Old Rough and Ready obtained 
his transfer to the command of the 
department of the South. Now 
he could settle down at leisure at 
Baton Rouge, acquire slaves, work 
a plantation and make Southern 
friends. As if his fairy godmother 
felt she had not done enough for 
him, it fell out that one of his 
daughters married Jefferson Davis. 

And down on the Border, tur- 
bulent Texans and irritable Mexi- 
cans were busy guaranteeing all 
the martial prospects a soldier's 
heart could desire. Nobody was 
handier to the scene than General 
Tavlor. 

Ill 

The causes of the Mexican 
War: advisability of annexing 
Texas rather than allow Sam 
Houston to hook up with Cali- 
fornia and Oregon in a new Amer- 
ican republic—the not-to-be-con- 
ciliated, chip-on-the-shoulder atti- 
tude of revolution-ridden Mexico 

the growing menace of Euro- 
pean interference—these and the 
rest were not the concern of Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor. He was a 
soldier. His not to reason why. 

“This child of destiny” concen- 
trated his troops on the frontier. 
He advanced as ordered and the 
war was on. 

American contempt for Mexico 
was strong. Jokes about the Mexi- 
can army and its superfluity of 
generals had some basis. At one 
time it consisted of 20,000 soldiers 
and 24,000 officers. Six successful 
revolts it was said, would promote 
a second lieutenant to a general. 
The army like the government 

was rotten with graft. Yet what 
we had to fight with was a regular army of only eight regi- 
ments of infantry, four of artillery and two of dragoons, 
with a militia called to arms that illustrated all the evils of 
unpreparedness, Mexico behind the barriers of her deserts 
was to be guided by the unscrupulous but strong hand of 
her dictator, Santa Anna, while the military fortunes of 
the United States were on a political poker table with 
President Polk, Secretary of War Marcy, Generals Scott 








"His extremities are somewhat bowed” 


and Taylor and any quantity of 
Congressmen sitting in the game. 
From the first the cards were 
stacked against General Winfield 
Scott, the experienced commander 
of the army. Beneath his pomp- 
ous manner which won him the 
nickname of “Old Fuss and Feath- 
ers,’ he was an able and intrepid 
soldier, but he was also a known 
Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency. At the time no such dire 
disqualification existed in the case 
of Old Rough and Ready. To the 
Democratic Administration the 
choice appeared simple. Scott to 
the pigeonhole, the less accom- 
plished Taylor to Mexico. 
Taylor, in the estimate of Justin 
H. Smith, in his The War with 
Mexico was a strong character, 
every inch a man, with a great 
heart, a mighty will, a profound 
belief in himself, and a profound 
belief in human nature. Yet he 
was often obstinate and ponder- 
ous. In his lifetime in the service, 
he never had fought a big battle 
nor led a real army. Still Old 
Rough and Ready did his best. 
With the assistance of fate, that 
served. 
Fis Taylor's command reached the 
¢ Rio Grande in March, 1846, after 
breaking an encampment in 
which sickness, quarrels and indis- 
cipline had been rife. His volun- 
teers were sadly untrained. One 
inevitable bout in the Old Army 
Game was already well under way 
—the contest between West 
Pointers and officers who had en- 
tered the service from civil life. No 
West Pointer himself, Taylor was 
(P. the object of considerable distrust 
yor by his subordinates from the Mili- 
tary Academy and not all of it was 
groundless. There he had an anti- 
dote in the adjutant General Scott 
had purposely sent him, the West 
Point graduate, Captain W. W. S. Bliss. Called without 
any sarcasm, “Perfect” Bliss because of his high capacities, 
the captain was Taylor's right-hand man throughout the 
war, winning for his reward his chief's daughter, the 
charming Betty Taylor. 
Of the actions of the Mexican War, no more need here 
be given than such brief account as will indicate the po- 
litical undercurrent which swept Taylor into the presi- 
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dency. Building Fort Brown across the River, General 
Tavlor left a small garrison and made a belated march 
to Point Isabel for needed supplies. The fort still held out 
when the Mexicans under Arista were forced to leave 
the siege to meet the returning Taylor who routed them 
at the battle of Palo Alto. Again he was successful at 
Resaca de la Palma, the dashing American batteries of 
light artillery doing excellent service on both occasions. 
The bright halo of the first victories of the war settled 
over the head of Old Rough and Ready. Amid the cheers 
of the nation, he was made a brevet major-general. “The 
General” wrote Professor Smith, “had shown himself 
slow, unskillful, wanting in penetration and foresight, 
and poorly grounded professionally” in these battles. 
What was that to the people? He had won, hadn't he? 
His name rode on the crest of the tide of popularity to 
mention as a candidate for the presidency. 

Hope of being President probably was not and certainly 
could not have been entertained with any logic by Taylor 
before these events. Now it could well be. The President 
of the United States is Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
Few soldiers can resist the lure of promotion, and here 

was promotion to the very top beckoning. 

What a pretty pickle it put the Administration in! 
Scott had been shelved, but here was another general 
gaining glory and possible votes. Polk and Marcy took 
Scott down off the shelf, dusted him off and routed him 
for Mexico. Competition might whack up the glory suf- 
ficiently so that it would not carry the next election. 


Forthwith Taylor proceeded to storm and take Mon- 
terey. It was costly but “‘it was a famous victory.” Old 
Rough and Ready’s own high valor in the leadership of the 
assault lifted gallant men to heights of heroism. Criticism 
of his generalship there might be, but the country saw the 
red badge of courage upon his breast and his troops’. 
Little could be done in Washington against Taylor. 
Scott supported him nobly. The best strategy seemed to 
be to hasten Scott and an army to Vera Cruz for a vital 
thrust at the City of Mexico. 


The expedition was sound both in a military sense and 
politically. The bulk of the regulars under Taylor were 
ordered, as was necessary, to join Scott, with Taylor to 
remain strictly on the defensive at Monterey. 


To these definite orders, the ears of Old Rough and 
Ready, filled with the buzzing of the Presidential bee, 
were deaf. To the suggestion that he offer himself as a 
candidate he had written: “I could not, while the country 
is involved in war, and while my duty calls me to take part 
in the operations against the enemy, acknowledge any am- 
bition beyond that of bestowing all my best exertions 
toward obtaining an adjustment of our difficulties with 
Mexico.” But the ambition could exist unacknowledged 
and its owner was furious at what he saw as a plot of 


Polk’s and Scott's. 
Whereupon he plainly announced his candidacy. Cast- 


ing orders and prudence to the winds, he advanced deeper 
into Mexico. 
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But now the talented Santa Anna, returned from exile 
in Cuba, was back in Mexico and in supreme power. 
This far from incompetent leader sized up the situation, 
saw Scott's strong force approaching and the rash advance 
of the weakened army of Taylor. There was time to crush 
Taylor before Scott could strike. Santa Anna pushed 
rapidly north with his army. 


IV 


“Old Zach” led into an adventure which might easily 
prove catastrophic to an army which felt for him a de- 
votion comparable almost to that which Napoleon in- 
spired in his troops. The talisman of his success and his 
personal courage had been impressed anew on his soldiers 
hallowed in the glowing paragraphs of newspapers from 
home. Their general in his broad-brimmed hat, old brown 
roundabout coat and linen pantaloons endeared himself 
to them by the very fact of his unkempt and unmilitary 
appearance and his genial and approachable manner. 
Other generals in het army blue and plumed hats and 
their air of discipline seemed to the volunteers lordly, dis- 
tant and unlovable—almost un-American. Old Rough 
and Ready was a man to die for, thought the volunteers 
as they swung after him. And volunteers are the lads who 
cast the votes after the war is over. 


So Taylor and Santa Anna met at Buena Vista, the 
Americans outnumbered four to one. It is a gorgeous 
that two-day battle. The Mexican 
army, brilliant in its panoply, he aring mass before the 
combat. The American infantry flaming with volleys of 
musketry, as the lancers of Mexico charged. The light 
batteries at a he: adlong gallop across the field from one 
sorely threatened point to another, unlimbering and del- 
uging the foe with grape and canister. The collapse of 
one American wing and the brave rally that turned defeat 
into victory. Through it all, old Rough and Ready sitting 
calmly on his war horse, Old Whitey, while fragments 
from bursting Mexican shells whistled through his 
clothes. 


canvas in our history, 


Among the paeans which arose, it may seem suitable to 
select a stanza of a rousing song which was later to do 
yeoman service in the political campaign. 


Zachary Taylor was a brave old feller, 

A Brigadier-General, A No. 1 

He fought twenty thousand Mexicanos. 

Four thousand he killed; the rest they “cut and run.” 
In the thickest of the fight, Old Zachary appear-ed 
The shot flew about him thick as any bail, 

And the only injury he there received 

Was a compound fracture of bis brown coat tail. 


So much for the only injury. And the benefits? Fran- 
tically enthusiastic celebrations all over the country. Wild 
ovations to which the brilliant victories of Scott at Cerro 
Gordo, Chapultepec and the City of Mexico were only 
so many more fireworks to add to the glory of the main 
piece, the laurel-wreathed image of Old Rough and Ready. 
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No chance for Candidate Scott. In vain the oratorical 
thunders of perennial Candidates Clay and Webster. Con- 
fusion to the Democrats and Candidate Cass. Popular and 
electoral, the votes piles up for that “moderate Clay 
Whig,’ Candidate Taylor. 

The General's Clay Whiggery seemed to matter as 
little to the South as his ownership of three hundred 
slaves did to the North. Those items were lost under a 
post-war avalanche of Old Rough and Ready songs, Old 
Rough and Ready dramas, Old Rough and Ready alma- 
nacs and anecdotes. 

It was Taylor and Fillmore in ’4g. “Old Zach” had his 
promotion, or rather his inauguration. Following that 
ceremony, a contemporary writer jovially draws this 
picture: 

“When last heard from, General Taylor had drawn 
back inch by inch to the last rampart of the White House 
and was defending himself with his old Mexican sword 
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against a cloud of ofhce-seekers who were charging him 
in a solid column twenty-five deep. Ee 

Taylor’s administration lay in the great Era of Compro- 
mise. Yet the old soldier of ores. Abraham Lincoln 
wrote in a recently discovered eulogy, “No man was so 
little disposed to have trouble with his friends,” still 
could be staunch. When Southern representatives came 
to him with plans for secession, he declared that he would 
crush such a movement unhesitatingly, if necessary with 
volunteers from the South. . 

That deadly combination, the cares of office and the 
Washington heat, ended his life after eighteen months in 
office. He was not destined to hear the bugle calls of the 
Civil War. That was for the next generation of soldiers. 
That was Grant's chance, as '98 was Roosevelt's and as 
‘17 might have been Leonard Wood's or Pershing’s but, 
their support being divided and otherwise politically con- 
fused, was not strong enough for either. 
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Swift movement lends to wartare its most dramatic 
moments. It has furnished the foundation for many bril 
liant military reputations. It has cast a glamor over the 
history of campaigns that often makes us forget their mor 
prosaic, sodden aspects. 

It is therefore not surprising that the love of distinction, 
which perhaps animates military men above all others, has 
in our peacetime training sought its satisfaction in fast 
moving long-distance maneuvers. Infantry is no longer 
content to leave this ““beau role’ to the cavalry. Infantry 
no longer wants to shufHle along on its feet. Infantry wants 
to win its victories by swift maneuver on the wings of 
gasoline. And in its new-found motor transportation, it 
apparently thinks it has the means of freeing itself from 
the servitude of slow motion. 

As a natural consequence, the situations assumed i 
most of our regimental and divisional exercises have fas 
those which have offered free scope for motor movement. 
These situations for the most part place the unit in an 
isolated setting with open flanks and with roads leading in 
all directions at the disposition of the commander. This 
type of situation, exceptional i in active operations, has been 
played up to the neglect of the more usual setting where 
the unit operates widh supported flanks on a restricted front 
in the framework of a large unit. 

It often seems as if we do not stop to consider whether 
infantry can profitably utilize all the speed with which we 
would endow it. We do not appear to have reflected that 
there are limitations to the value of high speed that the 
attempt to endow our entire army with maximum mo- 
bility would be a useless waste of transportation resources 

that useful high mobility c 
fraction of the Seces engaged. 

But some see a means of obviating all objections to ac- 
celerating infantry troop movements in the utilization of 
the organic transportation of troop units. They would use 
transportation normally utilized for moving their supplies 
and we “apons. Movement, according to this view, can be 
executed in two echelons: the supplies and weapons can 
be dumped, and the vehicles used to transport the troops 
to their immediate objective; the motors can then return 
to the dumps, pick up the supplies and return to their 
units. Thus we find ourselves at the end of the movement 
without any loss of the combat efficiency which we pos- 
sessed at the beginning. 

The idea is attractive. If it were attended by no ulterior 
implications, we might accept it as a procedure of at least 
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occasional application, which it would in any event do us 
no harm to accept. Unfortunately, as presented by its pro 
ponents, it 1S attended by consequc nces so grave as to make 
determination of the scope of its application a matter of 
critical importance. 

Troops are now about to test the pr actic; ibility ot the 
shuttling procedure. Surely they can do that. The P.LD. 
devoted ‘saiachh attention in 1937 to shuttling troops trom 
their assumed concentration areas to the if att: ick asse mb ly 
positions. 

Manifestly a test which eliminates fire effect can de 
velop logistical procedures. Pre arranged several days in 
advance, it can produce almost perfect execution. 

If we wholly eliminate hostile fire effect, we can con 
clusively prove anything. But it is precisely this element 
which has the most vit il be aring on the pr actic ability ot 
the shuttling procedure. It is, moreover, the element 
which the critic sitting at his desk is perhaps as well quali 
hed to pass judgment on as the commanders and staffs con 
ducting “tests” in the field. If we eliminate hostile fire 
effect and the necessity for security measures to safeguard 
against it, we have reduced shuttling to a purely logistical 
procedure, and the “rest” becomes merely a drill to de 
velop the best means of execution. 

We ought ¢t to subject this shuttling procedure to a 
searching analy sis based on all the hsiown factors of wat 
before accepting it as a 1 basic principle of military opera 
tions. We ought to determine fairly closely the limits 
within which it can be accepted as a useful and practic able 
procedure. 

May one be allowed to make an attempt to strip down 
this subject to its cruder outlines? 


Troop movements are either covered or uncovered. By 
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covered movements, we mean those conducted under pro- 
tection of such substantial character that little or no con- 
cern need be entertained as to the security of the troops. 
Such were the troop movements behind the lines in France 
during the World War. As such might be included also 
the movement of GHQ and army reserves in any mobile 
situation. 

As uncovered movements may be classified the advance 
of first-line divisions from their base of concentration, or 
isolated operations of a semi-independent nature at a dis- 
tance from the main mass of maneuver. 

Let us examine the application of the shuttling pro- 
cedure to these two roughly defined situations. 

In all covered motor movements (which may be taken 
to include all those of an approximately strategic char- 
acter), it is obvious that shuttling can have Lieele applica- 
tion. Troops will be moved in truck trains pooled for the 
purpose as they were in the World War and will be ac- 
companied by their supply and tactical transportation. 
Shuttling would be too slow to cover the long distances in- 
volved in strategic movements, with the secrecy necessary 
in the shifting of strategic reserves. 

It remains to examine the applicability of shuttling to 
uncovered (tactical) movement. 

First of all, let the movement be by daylight. 

An uncovered motor column is a highly vulnerable 
formation. Witness Guadalajara. And be it stated at the 
outset, breaking a motor column into two echelons with an 
interval of one or two miles between echelons—even if 
we call the leading echelon advance guard—does not 
constitute security. 

The only way that adequate security can be provided 
is by the dispatch of a covering force to a critical terrain 
line in advance of the movement. This would be an at- 
tempt to transform an uncovered movement into a covered 
one. And for reasonable security, the detachment could 
not be a merely local one; security would have to be pro- 
vided over an extensive front, probably that of at least a 
field army. For the advance of an isolated division would 
have to have protection, not only in its front but from 
the left and right front and right and left flanks as well. 
The detachment will necessarily move by day. One can 
scarcely conceive of the uncovered night movements of a 

motorized column in the zone of an advance. 

The difficulty of pre-arranging a shuttled movement 
over the front of an entire field army scarcely needs ampli- 
fication. 

Moreover, if any considerable movement, justifying the 
use of motor transportation at all, is to be accomplished, 
this covering detachment would have to be sent forward to 
a distance of at least thirty to fifty miles. Hence it would 
have to be strong. 

But how would this covering detachment secure itself 
from disaster? It would itself have to be motorized, hence 
trammeled by all the servitudes incident to the vulnera- 
bility of motor columns. In the fast moving and swift 
shifting scene of mobile operations, it could not count 
on support on its flanks. On its front, weak hostile de- 
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tachments could hold up its advance for long periods. 
Stronger detachments might definitely check its move- 
ment. In any case, its progress in the domain of contact 
operations will be very slow, and its arrival on any pre-ar- 
ranged objective very uncertain. Even if it succeeds in 
gaining a line well in advance of the division, its isolated 
position will subject it to being overwhelmed by enemy 
forces, which can be expected to grow in strength with 
our advance into enemy territory. 

But what about the main body during the operations 
of the security detachment? 

It will of course have to await the establishment of the 
necessary security in its front. This security will at all 
times be very uncertain, for while the division may in a 
limited way be able to assure its safety to its direct front, 
the situation on the flanks will always be extremely vague. 
Hence its best chances lie in night movement. Screening 
the movement under the cover of night will also be neces- 
sary as a counter-information measure. 

But the division commander who sets out over this long 
tenuous thirty—fifty mile line must be haunted by con- 
cern over the fragile security afforded by his distant and 
imperilled security detachment. If in spite of the dangers 
and delays menacing both detachment and main body, 
he succeeds in reaching his objective reasonably intact, it 
must be with an extraordinary sense of relief and with a 
marked lessening of desire for this means of expediting his 
movement. 

The dilemma with which he would be confronted if 
anything happened—in war we can always expect the 
unexpected and the enemy may not be as compliant as the 
peacetime Red forces—to i interrupt the smooth flow of the 
shuttling circuit while troops are separated from their 
weapons and supplies, this might well cause the stoutest- 
hearted leader to shudder. 

The fact is that on advancing from the base of concen- 
tration and entering into the zone of contact, the point 
is soon reached where the rate of advance is controlled by 
that of the foot troops. Motor columns are highly vulner- 
able and their security in the zone of the advance extremely 
problematical. Troops must be in readiness for defense 
against aircraft attack and against the forays of mechanized 
elements. The delaying power of hostile reconnaissance, 


_ screening, security and other advanced detachments will, 


moreover, enforce the march rates of foot troops on the 
movement of columns. One has only to note the move- 
ment of the mass of the German Army in the recent Polish 
campaign, even under “Blitzkrieg” conditions, to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this observation. 

Occasions will, of course, present themselves during 
operations for resort to motorized movements. Wide gaps 
opening up in the dispositions of a defeated enemy will 
offer opportunity to shoot through mechanized and motor- 
ized columns to gain the hostile flank and rear. And 
a a demoralized enemy one can take long chances. 
But these will be fully motorized, not shuttle movements 
—and if we make a mistake about it we may have a 
Guadalajara! 
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Let anyone try, in the highly unstable and fluctuating 
conditions of contact and combat situations, to organize a 
shuttle movement in the execution of a tactical mission. 
It will be found quite different from the quiet organization 
of a shuttled thrust with three days for pre-arrangement, 
cleared roads, a compliant hostile staff, and no shells or 
bullets. 

In an article in a recent issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
the writer devoted some attention to the logistical difficul- 
ties inevitable in shuttled movements. It is believed that 
the tactical aspect of this question has been sufficiently 
analyzed in the present article to indicate that tactical con- 
siderations impose even narrower limitations upon this 
method of movement. The difficulties seem to be so great 
as almost totally to preclude its use in active military 
operations. 

As a peacetime procedure in connection with purely 
journey marches, shuttling will doubtless find frequent 
application. Changing areas by staging in the theatre of 
»perations may also be facilitated in the same way. But 
the moment a tactical factor is introduced, the picture is 
totally changed, and we have to give first place in our 
dispositions to tactical considerations. The situation is no 
longer logistical. 

It must be an occasion of regret to any thoughtful 
military observer to note the frequency with which our 
troops ignore fire effect in combat exercises. Motor 
columns loaded with troops frequently move into position 
under the enemy’s guns in broad daylight. 

A further unfortunate consequence of the excessive 
stress on shuttling is the insistence of the proponents of 
this procedure on subordinating tactical transport to logis- 
tical purposes. To have transportation available for shut- 
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tling, many want to force on infantry ty pes ot motor trans- 
portation wholly unsuited to its combat missions but espe- 
cially desirable for shuttling purposes. The accent on 
shuttling has in fact been a major factor complic ating the 
question of suitable tactical tr: ansport for infantry units. 

In this difference of opinion as to the most effective type 
of tactical transport for infantry units, do we not see the 
contrast in the point of view of the staff and the combat 
oficer—the former viewing the task as finished when the 
troops have been deposited in their assembly positions 
while for the latter, it has just begun? 

The foregoing is the analysis of a desk critic. It cannot 
claim the sanction of a “‘test.’’ But as we have remarked 
before, there are some things that can be accepted without 
test, with only the sanction of common sense. Tests with 
extensive pre-arrangement may only becloud the issue. 
The desk critic can just as accurately determine as the most 
highly organized staff whether a vehicle with a relief of 
fifty-five lachies can be more easily and completely con- 
cealed from hostile observation than one with a relief of 
ninety-four inches. Or that a mired vehicle weighing 
2,200 pounds can be more easily manhandled out of trouble 
than one weighing 4,600 pounds. To say nothing of the 
obvious desence in cross-country mobility. 

Comfort: ible as it is for the doughboy to ride as a pas- 
senger in a truck, rather than trek a weary way on a dusty 
road, this will prove indeed a transitory and illusory gain 
if it results in perverting infantry tactical transport to 
logistical purposes. Infantry will pay in blood on the 
battlefield for the ease it enjoys in time of peace. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the shuttling procedure is not 
erected into a dogma of universal or even ge neral tact al 
application. 





A Finnish infantryman 


A Finnish father and two sons en 
route to answer the mobilization 


call 
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These Finnish soldiers 
were photographed dur- 
ing maneuvers prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities 
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The spearhead of one of the Finnish 
flying columns that have been har- 
assing the Red invaders 
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A twin-mount antiaircraft machine 
gun stands on the alert against the 
hedgehop per 
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These are ski-mounted 
infantrymen awaiting ac- 
tion. Notice how even at 
close range white uni- 
forms blend into the snow 





One of Norway's infantrymen. 
Note the short bayonet A light machine-gun outpost near 
the Norwegian-Finnish frontier 











machine gunners 


frontier troops are equipped with light mortars 


Bottom: The border is buttressed by 


Top: The 


















Left: Skis help this Swedish infantryman to negotiate 
snow-laden country 


Center: This is an automatic rifle nest in Lapland 


In winter, Swedish soldiers travel b y straw-lined truck 
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Sleeping Warm ....... 


By CAPTAIN ZERO 


Sure you sleep cold, Bill, and you'll be a darned sight 
colder when we go on those two- and three- -day maneuvers 
next month. What you need—what the Army needs— 
is a good ten-dollar sleeping bag. I fell for the idea during 
CCC in °33, when | saw how comfortable the Forestry 
rangers made themselves up there in northern California 
on frosty nights. Then and there I decided bedding rolls 
and OD blankets were as obsolete as feather mattresses. 

But when I tried to sell the idea of putting the Army in 
sleeping bags, the powers that heard my wail couldn’t be 
persuaded. Said sleeping bags were too expensive, not 
durable enough, too bulky, too heavy, insanitary, too hot 
in summer, unsuitable for garrison. 

Well, Bill, field duty didn’t catch up with me, except 
for a couple of overnight bivouacs at Benning, until last 
summer brought First Army Maneuvers at Plattsburg. 
It wasn’t very cold up there and I managed all right with 
my bedding roll. But when orders came for winter train- 
ing in the South—meaning Benning, Bragg, Jackson, 
McClellan—all of them with winters above the zero 
mark but below freezing, I decided to shell out and get 
some modern outdoor sleeping equipment. The first 
night in Georgia I tried the regulation bedding roll and 
froze. Since then I’ve been warm in my bag, while you 
and thousands of other guys have piled paper on your cots 
and between your four, five, or six blankets, and have 
fought for places next to the Sibley stove, and have still 
been cold. 

A month and a half of this sleep inducer, and I know 
for sure that its advantages outweigh any disadvantages. 

First, the expense. I know of seven firms in the U. S. 
making sleeping bags and there are probably three times 
that many. Retail, they run from six bucks to over sixty. 
Mine cost eighteen fifty —would be about ten or twelve 
wholesale, in quantity. Four issue blankets cost $23.16. 

As for durability, I'd say the ten-ounce duck on mine 
will last many years. When the Forestry Service uses bags 
= this by the thousands they must have proved durable. 

A sleeping bag is anything but bulky unless you put a 
mattress in it. Rolled up, mine measures ten ‘inches in 
diameter by thirty-two inches long. Beat that with four 
blankets! And compare it with bedding rolls like flour 
barrels. It weighs only eleven and a half pounds. Four 
issue blankets weigh sixteen. 

And it isn’t insanitary, either. If it can’t be washed it 
can be dry-cleaned. And if a fellow uses sheets inside 
of it—cotton in summer and flannel in winter—then it 
doesn’t need frequent washing. My bag has a zipper, so 
it can be opened all along one side and across the bottom 
for airing daily. 


Some people say a sleeping bag is too hot in summer 
but look at this one. Top and bottom pads or com- 
tons zip together; the two inner comforts are loose. All 
are faced with highly mercerized sateen, and are filled 
with a total of four pounds of lambs’ wool. One, two or 
three layers can be used topside. I've never used more 
than two on top even at twenty degrees above. Several 
nights when it was about fifty I used just the top pad over 
me, and have opened it part way down the side to let 
more air in. If it got really hot, Td sleep on top of the 
whole thing. So it should be OK in summer. 

Now I'll admit a regular sleeping bag might not be 
the best thing for garrison use. So I've got an idea on 
getting around that. But first let me explain why a 
sleeping bag is ideal in the field and keeps you warm. 

Being tightly fastened together at sides and bottom, 
cold air does not enter. Then by using kapok, down, or 
wool in the comforts that form the bag, you get some- 
thing which cold does not penetrate like it does a blanket, 
and body heat is kept in. Actually, all the thing amounts 
to is a combination of thick comforts fastened together to 
keep out cold air, and covered outside with canvas or 
ducking to protect the comforts and to shed moisture. 

Now to get something suitable for military use both in 
garrison and in the field, we should do away with OD 
blankets and issue the following: 


(1) A canvas bag about thirty-two by seventy-eight 
inches with a zipper along one side and the bottom, and 
with straps on it for securing into a compact roll when 
bedding is put in it. 

(2) Issue as bedding two wool-filled comforts which 
would be OK for garrison use and which could be folded 
once lengthwise and fastened with blanket pins or buttons 
or snaps and inserted into the issue bag for use in the 
field. 

(3) Finally, issue both ordinary cotton sheets and also 
flannel sheets, to be used according to the season, either 
in garrison or within the improvised sleeping bag when 
troops are in the field. These items of bedding could be 
used without the bag in garrison and with the bag for 
field service; and would give troops comfortable and 
serviceable covering for all conditions. 
piece would be washable. 


Moreover, each 


The total cost should not exceed that of the present 
issue; and our men would not suffer from lack of warm 
bedding like they do now when they go into the field in 
cold weather. 

Boy, I'm telling you, it would sure raise morale for our 
troops to have something to keep them warm at night. 
The days of Napoleon are past. Really, what the Army 
needs is a good ten-dollar sleeping bag. And there it is, 


right on my bunk. 
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In 1936, a year before the Lukowchiao “incident”’ pre- 
cipitated the Sino-Japanese War, Mao Tse-tung, ‘po 
litical chief of the Chinese communists, outlined to E dgar 
Snow the Red strategy in a war with Japan. China’s de- 
fense, he said, dual be a war of maneuver over an ex- 
tended and indefinite front rather than the tactics of 
massed trenches and heavy fortifications. The 
should avoid being pounded to pieces by overwhelming 


Japanese ordnance in a campaign of positions ; China must 


defense 
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By Lieutenant Jack W. Rudolph, Infantry 
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gradually wearing down 
The 


only succeed by organizing and arming the peasants to 


concentrate on guerilla tactics, 


Japan economic ally and morally. program could 
carry on the attrition c: amnpaagn while regul: ir armies wer 
equip ped and trained for an eventual counter-offensive. 
Loss of cities and rail facilities, he declared, would not 
crip ple China’s decentralized, semi agrarian economy, fot 
China could exist without her few industrial and financial 


centers. On the other hand, these areas would be of littl 





In the Chinese guerrilla army every soldier 
is a Fighter -- only Fighters become Leaders 
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CHU TEH 
For years a foe of Chiang Kai-Shek, Chu 
Teb bas sworn fealty to Chiang and now 
leads the Eighth Route Army—spearhead 
of the guerrilla war. 


use to an invader as long as the popul: ition was hostile and 
U lhl 


to exploit its gains, an eco- 
nomically weak Japan would be drawn into a prolonged 


non- -coope rative. 


and exhaustive struggle, expensive in men, money, and 


morale. Eventually, Nippon would crack; then China 
would strike. 

Ignored by the Central Government for nearly two 
years, this plan has finally been applied to the “‘second 
phase” of C hina’s defense. The Red tactics are thus doubly 
significant, for not only have they been successful within 
their limits but they are an outst anding example of what 
a determined and experienced force can rie with only half- 
hearted government support if backed whole-heartedly 
by the people. 

The sole object of the North China campaign since the 
fall of Taiyuan has been to prolong the war and prevent 
Japan from c ashing in on her conquest. The Reds admit 
that guerilla warfare cannot itself be decisive. Final victory 
must rest with a successful counter blow by regular 
Chinese armies, if and when they become strong enough 

or Japan is sufhciently weakened—tfor : eet fight. 
Lacking heavy weapons necessary to dle the Japanese 
grip on communications, the gue trillas can and do restrict 
control to narrow zones, nullifyi ing that control by organ- 
izing the people for self defense and economic non-co- 
operation. The idea is to bleed Japan by a slow but steady 


expenditure of men and treasure. 
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It is too early to judge the effectiveness of the Red 
strategy. Mao T s¢e- tung was wrong on at least one im- 


portant point third party intervention — while the 
European war is likely to upset other ¢ alculations. Further- 
more, the system has only been belatedly ap plied to all 
China. Regardless of success in the north—and definite 
information is virtually impossible to obtain—the com- 
munist effort will be futile unless the program is effective 
everywhere. 

The tactical method underlying this strategy is more 
than the semi-banditry tr adisianally associated "elle guer- 
rillas. It is a definite system, developed through years of 
study and battle experience. The communists cal i it ‘‘ma- 
neuvering warfare, based on the principle of the short, 
decisive attack.” In applic: ition its appears to be combi- 
nation of N apoleon’ s favorite trick of dividing his enemies, 
the Spanish tactics that broke the E mperor in the Penin- 
sula, and the inventiveness of Lawrence of Arabia. Its 
most vital element is mass mobilization of the people to 
assist the regular army. 

The Reds reduce their system to four simple principles. 
“When the enemy attacks, we withdraw. When he halts, 
we harass. When he is exhausted, we attack. When he 
retreats, we pursue.’ Successful applic: ition of the formula 
demands the closest cooperation between the army and the 
people, who must be aroused to resist the invaders and 
organized to do it. 

Peng Teh-huai, Red army chief of staff, explained to 
Anna , ae Strong that while the army used guerilla 
methods, it was a regular professional army ae not a 
guerrilla force. The dininction | is important. As Chu Teh 
deststeed 1 t, the Reds merely adopted tactics to con 
ditions. Lacking the heavy armament of the Japanese, 
they utilized Pin terrain, maneuvering to obtain maximum 
benefit from their lighter weapons while neutralizing 


F apan’ S technic al superiority. 


By avoiding position: al battles, the E ighth Route Army 
never permits the enemy to wield ncindiy his artillery, 
tanks, and air force. Prolonged and indecisive skirmishing 
with a tricky and elusive enemy exhausts the inv oder. 
weakens his nerves, and creates favorable openings for 
surprise attacks. Such tactics fritter away the enemy’s re- 
sources and force him to send out numerous detachments 
in search of his tormentors. Repeated detachment scatters 
his strength and halts offensive operations; the more wide- 
spread che guerrilla campaign the greater the dispersion. 
When an army ceases to advance and allows its elements 
to spread out, it loses the initiative and i is soon on the de- 
tensive. 

Strong concentrations are broken up by a combination 
of positional defense and raids upon supply lines and the 
flanks of marching columns. Small garrisons hold strate gic 
points while the mass of the defending force harasses the 
advance, seeking favorable opportunities to strike. As 
Chu Teh has pointed out, a large army, thrown into dis- 
order, requires time to untangle itself. An alert defense, 
concentrating its mobile power at the time and point of 
greatest ‘iealeabit. may win a decisive victory. 
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While the Reds avoid positional warfare whenever pos 
sible, they do hold important and defendable points. They 
do not employ an orthodox linear defense, however, pre 
terring to garrison only strategic points as bait to lure the 
atts icke rsintoa dispersion of iH mty leavi ing the interve ning 
areas open for maneuvering troops. Mobile units, by in- 
cessant attacks on rear etttidichencens. draw additional 
troops from combat missions, further decreasing enemy) 
striking power. 

A divided enemy is attacked in detail; if concentrated, 
his sup ply lines and flanks are constantly harassed, forag 
ing parties ambushed, and the main body subjected to re 
peated alarms and feints. Sooner or later he will be tor- 
mented into sending punitive columns in pursuit of 
tempting bait. Once out of contact with the main force, 
these detachments are overpowered and wiped out. Rein 
forcements to harried garrisons are intercepted, dispersed, 
or compelled to retreat. W ithout help, isolated ae A 
become untenable except when strongly garrisoned. 
stationary enemy may be plagued so continuously that . 
gets no rest. 

Eighth Route Army units fight little of the guerilla 
campaign; the brunt is borne by partisan bands of native 


This instructor is teaching the Latinization 
of Chinese to a group of the Chinese Red 
Army. A translation of the writing on the 
blackboard reads "Let us slay the Japanese.” 


villagers and farmers, armed and trained by the regulat 
troops. Trained regulars wre too valuable to be expended 
on minor missions. They are held in reserve, ready to 
strike whenever the Pa of theit peasant auxilia 
ries pl ice the et nemy ; t a disadvantage. At the same time 
there is no let up in a har assing campaign 

Individual battles are fought upon the principle of the 
“short attack” developed by vouthful but brilliant Lin 
Piao, whose army perfected to a virtually unbeatabl 
system. The short attack is a sharp, decisive blow, de 
livered with complete surprise at a single point, quickly 
launched and as quic kly ended. The assault, characterized 
by speed and deception, ¢ atches the enemy off guard and 
destroys him before his superior weapons can be brought 
into play. The damage is done and the attackers have 
\ anished before the arriy al ot reintorcements if the latter 
ever come, Part ot the strategy ol the short attack Is 180 
lation of its victims betor« the blow is struck 

Carefully planned to the last detail and based upon 
most precise information, the short attack is never 
launched unless odds ove rwhelmingly tavor success. | ight 
ing under serious disadvant: ges as they do, partisans can 
not afford to lose. It not at once successful the assault 1S 
promptly broken off before the attackers become too 
heavily involved. Since no reserves held out, a pro 
long ed fight would be disastrous. 

Since well trained men are hard to replace, the Reds 


calculate all objectives in terms ol probable casualties. If 
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expected losses appear greater than the price they are 
willing to pay, the attack is not made. An attack in which 
losses exceed ten per cent of those inflicted on the enemy is 
not considered a success. 

The short attack demands a high degree of training, 
courage, and initiative. Every member of an attacking 
party must thoroughly understand its mission and plan 
and must be prepared to act on his own initiative in 
emergencies. Uni must be mobile, equipped lightly but 
well, trained to act independently, and capable of prompt 
decisions. Excellent leadership and an aggressive spirit— 
infantry ideals by any standard—are essential, as well as 
disciplined teamwork. 

The tactical plan employed varies with conditions. Chu 
Teh once remarked that victory does not depend upon 
any particular type of tactics but upon the application of 
those best fitted to the situation. Nothing, he added, was 
worse than the mechanical application of stereotyped 
methods—his severest criticism of the Japanese. Medieval 
treatises of Sun the Master, China's greatest military 
strategist, and T, E. Lawrence's Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
are drawn upon equally for inspiration. 


The communist pattern of resistance can succeed only 
if the army and the people work in closest harmony. The 
widely dispersed Eighth Route Army is utterly dependent 
upon the friendship o of the population for protection. Pro- 
motion of that friendship and of a spirit of active resist- 
ance to Japan is a task at which the Reds are particularly 
adept. 

Among an illiterate and downtrodden people who have 
learned s edhe bitter generations that soldiers mean op- 
pression, the first step is to allay suspicion and establish 
confidence, a delicate mission requiring splendid initia- 
tive and understanding by the military. Only a deep sense 
of voluntary discipline can inculcate these qualities in 
large bodies of men. The disciplinary standard upon 
which the Eighth Route Army has so often staked its exist- 
ence is perhaps the most striking characteristic of this re- 
markable force. 


Crepo oF A PEASANT SOLDIER 


Despite subordination to the national effort the Eighth 
Route Army is still the Red Army, communist controlled 
and inspired. Its loyalty to the united front is un- 
questioned, but it remains essentially a revolutionary 
army—and that is why Chian Kai-shek fears it. More- 
over, it is a well trained, om ler army with high 
standards, a brilliant record, and perhaps the best leader- 
ship in Asia. 

Like all revolutionary bodies, the Eighth Route Army 
possesses a political-social philosophy, upon which its 
leaders have built a system of military discipline which, 
despite violations of hallowed tenets, appears singularly 
effective. 

Red army leaders do not believe in unquestioning obedi- 
ence to orders solely because disobedience merits punish- 
ment. On the theory that a man will not obey blindly 
what he does not sincerely believe to be right, they i insist 
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that true discipline comes only from unity of mind. 
Soldiers are instilled with the idea that only through will- 
ing and complete cooperation can the army achieve vic- 
tory—therefore, obedience to superiors is not only a mili- 
tary necessity but morally proper. Development of this 
spirit is achieved through ‘ ‘political training.’ 

Obedience knows no compulsion except that of public 
opinion. Political training, which has been perfected to a 
high degree of emotional salesmanship, has created a 
spirit of group solidarity that demands adherence from all 
members. An intense propaganda campaign against 
Japan, which might not work among more enlightened 
recruits, accomplishes wonders with the y oung and impres- 
sionable Chinese peasants who flock to the Red army. 

Two factors probably contribute vitally to the success 
of this teaching. One is high morale among troops whose 
lot is unquestionably better than anything most of them 
have ever known before; the other is pride engendered in 
a hitherto oppressed individual who is treated like a free 
man instead of a serf. Every man enjoys the opportunity 
for advancement on ability, his opinions are encouraged 
and respected, and he is not subjected to the usual over- 
bearing bureaucracy of Chinese militarism. 

In contrast to the ornate plumage of the traditional 
Chinese officer, insignia of rank is conspicuously absent in 
the Eighth Route Army. Troop leaders not only wear the 
same uniform as their men, but they enjoy no titles or in- 
signia of their office. The only ranks recognized in the 
army are those of “Fighter” and “Leader.”’ Every soldier is 
a “Fighter,” while those Fighters who exercise command, 
be it a squad or division, are called “Leaders.” The idol of 
the army, old Chu Teh, is further dignified by the rank 
of “Commander.” Absence of insignia is explained by the 
statement that Leaders are so well known that badges are 
unnecessary. 

Equality i is further maintained by common sharing of 
food and living quarters. Except in unusual cases, where 
the nature of a leader’s duties requires separate lodging, 
officers are billetted with their men. While certain forms 
of military courtesy are rigidly observed during duty 
hours, officers and men fraternize freely when off duty. 

Discipline is simplified by the lack of voluminous regu- 
lations, articles of war, and courts-martial routine. Regu- 
lations are condensed into eleven brief articles, easy to re- 
member and understand. Instead of an exhaustive code of 
military offenses and punishments, public reprimand and 
the ostracism of their comrades are employed to straighten 
out offenders. Extreme cases sometimes result in expulsion 
from the army. 

Another factor favorable to high morale and discipline 
is the practice of explaining impending operations to the 
men before they are carried out. Prior to combat, the con- 
templated action is carefully outlined and each unit’s part 
pointed out. The day before the victory of Pinghsing Pass, 
for example, Lin Piao himself gave his division a detailed 
analysis of the scheme of battle. Military secrecy some- 
times necessitates concealment of details, but in general 
every man knows the plan of action and his part in it. 
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Responsibility for political and general education is 
centered in the army political department, which shares 
equal authority with the military staff. The resulting dual 
command, while similar in form to the Russian commis 
sar system, is more successful since the two departments 
exist to supplement rather than check upon each other. 

Every unit, down to and including the company, has 
a political officer, of equal rank and authority with the 
fighting leader. This official directs educational activities 
and organizes work among civilians whenever, as fre- 
quently happens, the unit is on detached service. Al- 
though all military orders must be approved by him, his 
plans must likewise have the approval of the military 
commander. The “commissar” must keep abreast of mili- 
tary developments j just as the commander must be familiar 
with the ‘ ‘political” status of his command. Once a course 
of action has been decided, both leaders are expected to 
render full assistance to each other. 

The system calls for mutual underst anding and close co- 
operation. Actually, the adjustment is easier than it seems. 
Since most of the political officers were originally soldiers, 
many of them with established combat reputations, they 
are sympathetic to the problems of the military leader. 
Moreover, all commissars accompany their units into 
battle, sharing danger with the fighting commander and 
thereby strengthening their own influence. 

The organization of the political department parallels 
that of a military staff, with separate sections for regularly 





Even pack artillery specializes in bit-and- 
run tactics. Mules are an absolute require- 
ment in a country abounding with difficult 
mountain trails, impassable for motors. 


defined functions. Divisions of the political staft are five 
in number—the sections for Education, Organization 
Peoples’ Movements, Work Against Traitors, and Enemy 
Service. 

The Education branch directs compulsory education 
and the training of leaders. Primary step in the instruction 
of recruits, virtually all of whom are totally illiterate, is to 
te ach them to re ad and write. L ater they are given lecture 
courses in history, war against Japan, and poli tical theory 

elementary and propagandist but ade qui ate to keep the 
men alert to developments. The section also organizes 
clubs and volunteer educational activities. The tavorite 
technique is the mass meeting, where speeches, group 
singing, and dramatics play important roles 

Mission of the Organization section is to assist in the 
promotion of army personnel and in the selection of leaders 
for work among civilians. Unit political officers are con 
stantly on the lookout for likely candidates for special 
training and advancement. Military promotions are al 
ways made by the next higher military commander, but 
only after consultation with this section 

“Our army is among the people like a fish in the sea,” 
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is a favorite description of the mission and movements of 
the Eighth Route Army, whose partisan strategy demands 
the closest civil-military collaboration. Civilian relations 
are handled by the vitally important section on Peoples’ 
Movement, whose tasks are to arouse the countryside 
against the invader, to organize it politic: ally and militarily, 
ond to establish confidence and cooperation by improving 
the living conditions of the people. 

The efficiency of the section for Work Against Traitors 
is responsible for an almost airtight counter-espionage 
service. Widely dispersed in small groups over a great ex- 
panse of territory, the army is extremely vulnerable to the 
actions of spies and traitors; consequently, it is vitally 
concerned with blocking all channels of information. The 
counter-espionage section, using every weapon from moral 
persuasion to the firing squad, has effectively stamped 
out the menace of spies. 2” contrast to the excellent intelli- 
gence service of the communists, the Japanese are pre- 
vented from getting reliable information of guerrilla 
movements. 

Of questionable value is the work of the Enemy Service 
group, which disseminates propaganda among oe 
troops. Thousands of handbills have been scattered i 
enemy garrison towns, while prisoners are subjected to an 
intense barrage of propaganda. Optimistic Chinese claims 
do not appear justified by results to date, although the 
treatment of captives has resulted in some conversions. 
This success is nullified, however, because the Japanese 
do not allow restored prisoners to rejoin their units. 


BirtH oF A NaTION 


The first political workers to penetrate the northern 
provinces after the collapse of the Shansi front found gov- 
ernment non-existent and large areas ravaged by roving 
bands of Chinese deserters. Most provincial officials and 
wealthy landowners had fled, leaving territory not actu- 
ally occupied by the Japanese without administration. The 
first task of the Red organizers was to allay panic and 
rouse the peasants to a fighting pitch. 

Upon arrival in a bsien town, or country seat, workers 
contacted local patriotic societies, using them as nuclei for 
an emergency government. Mobilization committees, 
wielding supreme power under a form of martial law, 
organized the counties for self defense and the reéstablish- 
ment of civil authority. Guards posted on all roads con- 
trolled travel in the area, while bandit gangs were run to 
ground. Red counter-espionage methods were instituted to 
check the activities of Japanese agents. 

Regular government was gradually reinstated in each 
county. Where located, former officials were returned to 
office; otherwise, prominent citizens were maneuvered 
‘into positions of authority. Time and conditions permit- 
ting, local and county elections were held. By the first of 
the year, many counties had been restored to order and 
guerrilla training begun. 

Since these scattered administrations lacked central au- 
thority, the communists asked Hankow to authorize a 
provisional government embracing the reorganized zones 
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of central Hopei, northern Shansi, and southern Chahar. 
With Chiang Kai-shek’s consent, a conference was called 
in January, 1938, to establish the Hopei- -Shansi-Chahar 
Border Government, an emergency regime subordinate to 
Hankow. 

The conference met in the mountain city of Fuping, 
near the junction of the three provinces. Delegates came 
from hsien governments; partisan troops in the area; as- 
sociations of workers, farmers, and women; patriotic so- 
cieties; and even from the monks of the Wutaishan mon- 
asteries. A plan of government was adopted and a series of 
regulations approved. When Hankow’s governor arrived 
in April, the machinery was teady to fiadilon, The new 
regime, divided into five districts, originally embraced 
twenty-seven counties. A similar administration was 
shortly inaugurated in southern Hopei and Shansi under 
the direction of the 120th Division. 

The mission of these governments was to maintain a 
strong, non-cooperative front against the Japanese by 
improving the living conditions of the people and by creat- 
ing an armed partisan force under the supervision and 
control of the Eighth Route Army. They collected taxes; 
helped refugees; developed schools, communications, 
postal services, banks; and conducted cooperative markets. 
Crop control, replacing cotton acreage with food staples, 
achieved considerable economic self-sufficiency. Central- 
ized marketing of farm products prevented food from 
reaching the Japanese while assuring the importation of 
other essentials. 

Press dispatches to the United States during the sum- 
mer of 1938 described widespread agricultural develop- 
ment in an exceptionally well policed area, where schools, 
shops, and law courts were functioning as never before. 
Economic conditions were improved by a general reduc- 
tion of rents, a debt moratorium, and a redistribution of 
taxes. Property of absentee land-lords was 
and divided among poor farmers and refugees. 

Almost everybody was a member of some sort of so- 
ciety. A women’s association with chapters in 8,000 vil- 
lages claimed a membership of six million women, whose 
activities, directed by a 22-year old Chinese co-ed, included 
shoemaking, bandage rolling, nursing, sentry duty, and 
even sabotage along Japanese telephone lines. ‘“‘Little 
Vanguards” battalions taught the young idea to spy and 
developed a tremendously successful intelligence service. 
Red Army instructors taught Young Men’s Salvation As- 
sociation chapters the rudiments of partisan leadership. 
Nearly every grown and able-bodied male was enrolled in 
the partisans—either in a mobile unit or the village home 
guards. 

The present status of this movement is unknown, but 
from the reports of Associated Press correspondent Hal- 
dore Hansen, who visited the central Hopei district last 
year, a picture may be drawn that is probably representa- 
tive. In March, 1938, Hansen wrote that seventeen county 
governments were functioning in the district, ruling seven 
million people, of whom fully one million were actually 
engaged in governmental or military service. 
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The automatic pistol is a deadly 
weapon in the close confines of 
cities. Notice the blood stains on 
the trousers of this sniper. 


Among operating agencies he listed ten radio stations, 
postal service for 3,000 towns and villages, and 600 tele 
phone switchboards in a 3,000 mile wire net. Seventeen 
daily newspapers and a monthly magazine were being 
pub slished. Fourteen hospitals with a coral bed « apacity of 
six hundred were operating with skeleton staffs and 
meager equipment. A uniform factory produced 1,100 
guerrilla uniforms a day. Rigid anti-spy prec: autions had 
been everywhere ap plied to cloak the tr: ining and move 
ments of a large partisan army. 


Eleven vill: ie arsen: ils (later reports incre: ised the num 
ber to thirty) were making and repairing rifles, trench 
mortars, ammunition, black ‘powder, hand grenades, land 
mines, bayonets, and swords. Each arsenal couli 1 turn out 
about two hundred grenades a day. A crude tommy gun 
was manufactured for issue to home guards. The most 
serious deficiency was inability to produc e good dynamite 
and acids. 

Communications were poor. Most of the roads had been 
plowed under to impede Japanese troop movements and 
increase crop acreage, resulting in restriction of Chinese 
vehicular traffic as well. The cow C aptured motor cars in 
use were reduced to speeds of about ten miles an hour by 
wretched roads and limited in range by fuel short: ge. The 
telephone system, often extending to within easy w alking 


distance of Japanese garrisons, was fairly complete, whilk 





m lintained 


} 
radio communication with Hankow was 


through a mobile Shansi relay station. 


Phroughout this activity, Red advisors and organizers 
directed a powerful current of anti Japan SC propaganda 
Patriotic mass meetings, traveling dramatic troupes, wall 
newspapers, and schools dinned the inevitability of victor 
if the people continued to fight. All observers agreed that 
eficient administration plus vigorous propaganda had 
actually given the national government greater authority 


In North ( hina than it had enjoyed before the war. 


The invaders precipit ated a bitter under-cover struggle 
by attempting to undermine the new regime Pro-Nip 
ponese societies were organized and their Chinese mem 
bers hired to Spy upon the peasant governments, spread 
deteatist propaganda, and to sabotags wherever possible 
[he Red counter-espionage service apparently neutralized 
the effort, either terrorizing or executing the traitors, many 
of whom used theit positions as Japan sc agents to help 
their countrymen. 

A widespre ad guerrilla « impaign kept pact with the 
development of civil government. In addition to its regu 
lar units, the Eighth Route Army mobilized and trained 
hundreds of thousands of partisan highters from the farms 
villages, and even the occupied cities [ he Reds them 
selves did not kn 1OW the exact stren eth ol thes guerrillas 


but estimates varied from 250,000 to 1,500,000 armed 
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men. Seven hundred thousand was the generally accepted 
figure, exclusive of the Eighth Army, whose strength was 
said to have been raised to 120,000. 


Partisan irregulars were organized into two general 
classes, according to their duties and radius of operations. 
Full time volunteer bands, acting under orders from the 
Red army, were called mobile units, while the part-time 
home guards who remained in their own villages and were 
called out only in emergencies, were known as self defense 
corps. The mobile units, mustering about twenty-five per 
cent of the total guerrilla strength, did most of the fight- 
ing. 

The village * ‘minute men’’ were given an hour's mili- 
tary training a day and, unless an emergency arose, carried 
on normal peacetime pursuits. They frequently assembled 
at night to raid nearby communications, bush-whack 
sentries, steal telephone wire and railroad rails, and chop 
up telephone poles. Their depredations were reported to 
have caused tremendous replacement expense to the in- 
vaders. Routine work included sentry duty at the ap- 
proaches to their villages, observation to warn of the 
proximity of Japanese columns, and details as supply and 
litter carriers. 

With the assistance of the volunteers, the Reds organ- 
ized a highly efficient shuttle service for the transporta- 
tion of wounded. Injured guerrillas were frequently trans- 
ported a fortnight’s journey to hospitals, being treated and 
passed on from one village to another. Care of wounded, 
in marked contrast to their neglect by regular Chinese 
armies, was another factor in creating good will for the 
communists. 

Equipment was very sketchy. A few home guardsmen 
flourished rusty carbines of old flintlocks and some pos- 
sessed modern rifles, but most of them carried homemade 
swords, ancient pikes, and even clubs. They were, how- 
ever, generously rig ae with crude hand grenades. Oc- 
casionally a poorly built sub-machine gun was found, 
usually without ammunition. A few companies, more 
enterprising than the rest, were uniformed; most of them 
were not. 

The mobile units, on the other hand, are reported to be 
well trained, ably led, and fairly well equipped with 
captured arms. All of them are uniformed, wearing green 
in summer and brown in winter. Officers are graduates of 
special schools, where they take a three-month course in 
guerrilla tactics and the technique of mass mobilization. 
Many partisan organizations have excellent combat rec- 
ords and are not far short of the professional standards of 
the Eighth Route Army. They form a large and trained 
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reserve for the regular Red forces, into whose ranks 
thousands are eager to be admitted. 

Mobile bands are generally organized into regiments 
of 1,500 men, divided into three battalions. The latter 
consist of headquarters personnel and three 150-man com- 
panies. Company organization includes a headquarters 
and three platoons, the latter subdivided into three sections 
of fourteen men each. There are no heavy machine gun 
companies, but every rifle section has at least one sub-ma- 
chine gun. Each rifle company also includes several light 
machine guns, probably grouped into a separate section. 

The guerrillas have no artillery service and little use for 
what guns they have captured, since nobody knows how 
to handle them. Principal supporting weapon is a trench 
mortar, fairly proficient up to 1,500 yards. Originally 
armed with rifles and mortars salvaged in the wake of the 
great retreat, the irregulars are now well stocked with 
Japanese weapons. Few carry bayonets but nearly all pack 
a heavy, two handed sword, their favorite weapon for 
hand-to-hand fighting. All specialize in hand grenades. 

Regiments and battalions originally operated independ- 
ently, with only nominal control from Eighth Army head- 
quarters, but early i in 1938 they were cnntideed by the 
Fuping government into a “People’ s Self Defense Army.” 
Organizational details are obscure, but they appear to in- 
clude an army staff and at least sixteen subordinate armies, 
coordinated by radio from Eighth Army headquarters. 
The staff is composed of native officers, Manchurian 
veterans who have spent years fighting the Japanese con- 
quest of Manchukuo, and Red army advisors. 

The exact zones of operation are unknown, but parti- 
sans are known to be active in all provinces north of the 
Yellow River, in Outer Mongolia, Jehol, and even in 
northern Manchuria, where communist organizers have 
contacted the guerrillas still resisting Japan. Nipponese 
authorities admit the presence of strong partisan forces 
north of Harbin and Tsitsihar, between the Chinese East- 
ern Railroad and the Amur River. 

Little information of importance has come out of 
North China in many months. Based on his observations 
of early progress, Haldore Hansen concluded that another 

ear of comparative peace behind Japan’s lines would 

enable the Red leaders to build a partisan army greater in 
numbers than the total Japanese strength in China. If the 
organization were completed before the invaders were 
ready to mop up the guerrillas, he felt that the latter 
would become too powerful ever to be wiped out. That 
breathing space has been vouchsafed. The end of the 
present rainy season may mark the beginning of a bitter 
phase of the partisan defense. 
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By SERGEANT TERRY BULL 


Which I wish to remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I would rise to explain. 


BRET HARTE 


Good morning, Captain. Nice day for your show. 
This Army Day business is a great advertising idea, isn't 
it? I noticed your boys have a mighty fine exhibit of 
trenches out there. Got a boxful of he autiful shots of ‘em, 
with your men posed for action stuff. Of course, you and 
me know that your setup isn’t practical, but it does make 
popular photos, and the crowd doesn’t know the differ- 
ence. 

Oh, no, don’t get me wrong. I know that you laid ‘em 
out according to ~the Manual of Field Fortifications—at 
least that’s what they used when I was in the game, and 
it looks like they haven’t had a thought since. But as a 
professional, you've got to admit chet you wouldn't dare 
use a Type A fire trench or a Type ‘B communication 
trench in combat. 

You would? Why you know yourself that a squad trench 
is suicide—mass murder, I'd call it. One shell or a bomb 
lands anywhere in the trench, and you can just shovel the 
parapet back in on ‘em and put up a cross marked, 

‘3d Squad, Company Q, r1oorst Infantry: They believed 


the book!” That simplifies things for the 1001st Graves 
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Registration Battalion, but it isn’t a practical idea if you 
want to win a war. 

Take your trenches and pits, for example you always 
build ‘em with a parapet that sticks up on the landscapx 
like a billboard, and gives the other fellow a standing in 
vitation to fire when ready. 

If you camoufl: ge ‘em, you cut a few limbs or some 
gr iss tO pile on the par. ipet, ms iking it stick up even 
higher, and then do you know wh: if the whol thing look s 
like? W ell, it looks tor all the world like somebody had 
dug a trench or a rifle pit and camouflaged it with a few 
limbs and some grass. That’s what it looks like! 
Another thing even if you have the judgment to dig 
individual pits instead of trenches you still put your men 
on a line, so they have “a field of fire.” A field of fir 
where, | ask you. Why to the front—that's right—to the 


front. But I'll tell you, ¢ 


front is going to be in the cold gray dawn of the next 


| 
apt ain, it you can t& | where the 


morning you ve missed your calling You'd make a 
damned good living as fortune teller 


W hy put your pits ona line so a gun oft on yout! fl il k 
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can ruin most of your men with one lucky burst? Even 
from the front, if the other fellow just spots a couple of 
men, he says, “There's two of the bastards—I can figure 
out where the rest of ’em are.’’ Then his bullets start 
popping through the grass just about eyeball-high. 

Furthermore, if the enemy is savvy or lucky enough to 
pop up on your rear or flank some foggy morning, your 
8 ait of the front won't amount to a damn, and the 
market on Gold Star flags is going to take another rise 
back home. 

Why not do it Chinese fashion, and put ‘em in a circle, 
far and wide, so every rifleman has a field of fire in every 
direction? 

Of course, being an ex- -doughboy, I don’t know much 
about engineering, but I've lived in a few of these field 
fortifications, and been swinging a box in China for the 
Cosmos Photo News for the last few years. 

By the way, the name's Bull. Pleased to meet you, 
Captain. | retired in ‘29, but I've still got a couple of 
nephews somewhere in the Service. 

Yes, indeed. I'd not only like a cup of coffee, but I'd 
like to get a couple of inside shots of your messhall. 
That’s what I came over for in the first pl: ace. You know 
the stuff: “Soldier Boys Banquet Celebrities.’ 

Ha! Mighty fine coffee, Captain. I remember back 
in the days of the thirty-cent ration—I was a corporal then 

we had to— 

Oh yes, the Chinese. Well, of course, | don’t know 
who's going to win the war. I’m not a writeup artist. 


Lorn rr rrr rns 
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I was just the box-man. But I seen a lot. The way I 
figure it, the Chinese may run out of ground to fall back 
from, or the Japanese may run out of men to occupy it. 
But you can bet that if the Chinese do win, it won't be 
the famous “Ta Tao” men, with their big knives, that'll 
do the job. It'll be the shovel men that you never hear 
much about. The Chinese are pretty fair fighters in a 
passive defense and, when it comes to digging in, they 
have a lot on the ball that you might copy. 


They used to work in pairs and squads, for companion- 
ship and courage, but found that a shell would kill two 
men or more just as easy as one. So you'll find that, now, 
all the old-timers are lone wolves, and will settle down 
just as wide apart as their leaders will let em. They have 
a proverb that means, “One man’s hard luck is plenty 
for one guy. The misfortune of a fool may destroy his 
wiser companion.” The ones that have survived this long 
are getting mighty hard to kill. 

I've noticed that in different outfits they've figured out 
different systems, mostly depending on the kind of 
ground they’ ve been used to working over. 

Now you take old man Wu's irregulars, who are used 
to operating in flat, open country. They use a rifle pit 
that you might do well to copy. Just a round hole, deep 
enough so a man is down out of sight when he’s sitting, 
and not much bigger around than a washtub. The amaz- 
ing thing is that Wu's rifle pits are clean invisible until you 
get right on ‘em. Well, when a Wu man settles down, he'll 

pick a bare, level spot, as far away as he can 
get from any tree, bush or grave mound, or 


anybody else in his squad area. He’ ll dig as 
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straight down as the fall of the soil will let 
him, throwing the dirt into his blanket. Then 
he carries the dirt off to a distance, where he 
builds it up into a nice looking parapet like 
your boys made for the show out there. Then 
he'll camouflage this fake parapet—a little, 
to attract lots of attention. Finally he settles 
down in his hole with his rifle, ammunition, 
blanket, a crock of cooked rice or meal cov- 
ered with boiled water, and just goes into his 
trance until nightfall. Never a head sticks 
up—nobody moves. In every platoon they 
have a few men with small mirrors that they 
stick up on the rear edge of the hole for peti- 
scopes, and every hour or so the platoon lead- 
er yells for a new crew to take over watching 
their mirrors. That system has the enemy 
stymied. Their air service cruises around at 
will, but all they can do is photograph, or 
report that the general area of Ting Hao 
K’an seems to be studded with rifle pits and 
shellholes. Their artillery plasters this general 
area, but to get any effect, they've got to get 
a direct hit. One shell, one man. That’s 











Finally be settles down in his hole, and goes into bis trance 


costly. You know they can’t snipe at indi- 
vidual pits with field guns. About as much 
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chance ot effect as you have of hitting a fly at fifty yards 
with a shotgun. The same goes for bombing. They spend 
a couple of heneiasd of dollars gold to get one C hinese Pu 
Ping that’s worth only about fifty delhats mex to begin 
wich. It's not good business, as they found out some years 
back. 

They smear hell out of these camouflaged fake parapets, 
and when they've flattened ‘em all out, they give the 
word to their infantry to go in and “occupy ’ the area, 
since no one could possibly live through such a pounding. 

Remember how they used to give us that old line just 
before—but I forgot. You were probably in kindergarten 
then. 

Well, the infantry enthusiastically fixes bayonets and 
starts. Jabbing dummies or English tourists is all right 
for practice, but now they have a chance to maybe work 
on a real live Chinaman! 

Now mind you, up to this time, not a Wu man has 
moved or shown his head in daylight. But now, the birds 


‘Lai Lah! Ehrbuhn Lai Lah!’ 


“The bastards are coming! Up 


on watch begin to screech, * 
which is Chinese for 
and at ’em!”’ 
landscz ape and starts shooting hell out of the Opposition. 
Now since it’s mostly level ground in the country they 
were working over, you can see where the Ehrbuhns 
might be surprised when a couple of hundred heads pop 


and the Wu crowd pops up all over the 


up in this area that was supposed to be blasted to pieces. 

Both sides are about equally lousy with a rifle. The 
Ehrbuhns fancy themselves with the bayonet; why I 
wouldn’t know, but they always try to use it. 


cellar, to cover the front of that sugar bowl. The enemy 
is attacking from the general direction of the pickle dish 

That’s fine in theory, but unless your gunners are a lot 
more heroic than I think they are, it won't work. If your 
gunner can see and shoot to the front, what's he going 
to do when he sees the bayonet men coming tow ards him 
a couple of hundred yards away? 

W hy, of course, he’ Ss going to swing his gun to cut into 
the men that scare him most, and the crew on his left. 
that he’ s sup posed to cover, gets SW amped. Then your 
whole defense breaks down. 

So Old Man Heng fixes ‘em so they can’t fire except 
to the flanks. 

If they can’t find a convenient grave mound, they dig 
their pit, and build a mound, complete with cufts of grass 
and a sod “rice-bowl” on top side. 

That baflles the ground observers out in front, because 
in that country the grave mounds are the outst: inding part 
of the landsc: ape. Then to take care of the air, they put 
on overhead cover. 

General Liu’s outfit uses overhead cover a lot, even for 
rile pits. 

Well, say a Liu man is digging his pit. He gets four 
or five of these mud bricks dom five inches thick by ten 
square, and lays ‘em flat, evenly spaced, around his hole. 
Then he lays bamboos, beams, or sticks of any sort around 
the hole, from brick to brick, and if he has string and the 
time he ties ‘em together. 


Next, he lays shorter sticks across the angles of the 





Consequently they're a hundred per cent in 
the open, while Wu's men are ninety per 
cent underground. And not even a Chinese 
can miss a man with a rifle at fifty yards 

often. You can figure the rest out for your- 
self. The Wu cond uses the same kind of a 
hole for their machine guns. The only dif- 
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ference is that the pit is big enough for a 
three-man crew, and they ies che tripod 





mounted on a revetted mound in the center 
of the hole. Of course they never mount the 
gun until the riflemen give ‘em the “Lai 
Lah,” but when they do, they've got an all- 
round traverse that’s very useful in case of 
their being jumped from the flank or rear. 
Speaking of machine guns, you've heard of 
General Heng. Well, his men use a cute 
trick, when they put their guns in. Some- 
body, I guess their pre-war German instruc- 
tors, told ‘em about oblique fire. Nowadays, 
from the front, you never see one of Heng’s 
machine guns. Tf the crew can find a grave 
mound convenient, they dig in behind it, so 
they can cover the outfits on their flanks and 
fire to the rear, but never to the front. They 
can’t even see to the front. Why? Well, 
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that’s psychology. Say your machine gunner 
is supposed to fire along ‘the line from this sale 


Liu’s outfit uses overbead cover even for rifle pits 
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foundation beams, which raises the height and brings the 
roof in a little toward the center. He continues the march, 
building himself a dome-shaped stick-work teepee, until 
the last opening is closed at the top by little stuff only a 
foot or so long. 

Here, I'll show you what I mean with lumps of sugar 
and a few toothpicks. 

See here, how a man inside would be able to shoot out 
between the bricks and, due to the rise of the roof, still 
have head-room for aiming. 

When the framework is finished, our real cagey Pu 
Ping spreads a blanket, waterproof, bamboo mat, or any 
kind of cloth over the dome, and shovels a couple of inches 
of soil over the top. Then he transplants a few tufts of 
grass to the roof, and trims it up to look like a natural rise 
in the ground. In case he’s had to build it too high for 
comfort, he rounds it off still higher with more dirt, and 
puts a “rice bowl,” cut out of a piece of sod, on top. That 

makes it into a grave mound, with a real lively corpse 
inside. 

The last act is to take all the spare dirt, and build it up 
into loopholes, small openings at the outer ends, and 
widening out to the brick supports on the rim of the hole 
for traverse and elbow rest. When they're trimmed up 
with grass, these loopholes kind of taper off from the 
mound and make it look very natural, even close up. 

Oh no, the idea isn’t to build a bomb- proof. They just 
want protection from observation by the aviators overhead 
and the soldiers out front. If the roof happens to stop 
bomb or shell splinters, that’s fine, but not expected. 
Incidentally, the roof keeps ‘em from getting wet, which 
is quite an item to any man living in the field. 

No indeed, that crew doesn’t use communication 
trenches. In fact, the only way they have of getting in or 
out of their wickiups is, they dig a small sloping outlet, 
just big enough to squeeze through, underneath the rear 
eaves of their bungalow—and they never use that except 
at night. 

Sure, it’s a lot of work, but it’s good life insurance, and 
there’s another point about it that I think you've missed. 
If you have your outfit dug in real cozy like that, they'll 
be afraid to ran when the pressure is on. Every man'll 
know that if he can’t get by where he is, he'll never stand 
a chance in the open. 

Of course the Chinese retreat—too often—but have 
you ever heard of ‘em ulling out of position in daylight? 
Why you couldn’t order ‘em out before dark. 

Yes, there are some outfits that use communicating 
trenches, but their tunnels don’t even resemble your 
sunken road, Type A. 

Now you take Sung’s outfit. Working in broken coun- 
try like they do, they use a defense something like ours. 
First they lakes their platoons over the keypoints of the 
ground, generally i in i a formation, with the squads 
generally the same way. at gives an all-round defense 
to begin with. 

Remember what I said about you putting your men on 


a line? Not these people. Far from it. Every squad has 
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usually about a dozen men, three of ’em with a light ma- 
chine gun. 

First they set the gun in behind a mound or a rise of 
ground, where it can shoot to the flanks or rear like I told 
you. The three men with it dig in and camouflage. 

The corporal starts his hole somewhere in rear of the 
machine gun, and posts his men around him i in a circle, 
at convenient yelling distance, staggering ‘em so that, 
from any angle, one bullet can’t threaten more than two 
men at once. 

At the same time, every rifleman in the squad can 
shoot in any direction. 

You say it’s impossible because part of your squad will 
be shooting through their own men? No, you re wrong. 
Look here. Say these lumps of sugar is your squad, laid 
out in a circle. The enemy is deployed along that line 
between the catsup bottle and mayonnaise jar. Every 
man here in the squad can fire through the gaps, on 
several parts of that line, and still miss his friends by 
plenty, can’t he? Of course he can. They're doing it 
every day. 

Believe me, brother, if I was trying to cram in another 
clip in time to stop two or three bayonet men, you could 
shoot past me close enough to raise a blister. Then, as 
soon as I got time, I'd thank you for it. 

When you lay out a company like that, it puts a scatter- 


_ ing of rifle pits, all over the area, that’s just as dangerous 


to tackle from the flanks or rear as from the front. Also 
it doesn’t give the artillery a clearcut target like your 
regular fire trenches do. 

Now for communication. As soon as the pits are dug, 
each man starts digging a narrow crawling trench to his 
rear, about six to ten feet long, putting in one sharp angle, 
so that a shell landing in the outer end won’t bother him 
in his pit. All hands then scoop out a circular zigzag 
trace, joining up these connecting trenches, and wind up 
by hooking the squad leader's pit to the machine gun 
crew and the platoon leader's position. 

Then, when all the spare dirt is scattered, the position 
is mighty near invisible from ground observers. 

You'll notice that this setup has the advantages of the 
rifle pits and also gives communication. The corporal is 
able to get to any part of his squad if it’s necessary, but he 
can just yell at “em if he wants to, which is what most of 
‘em do. 

From the air this arrangement looks like a big spider 
web and can’t very well be camouflaged. So they try to 
beat the planes in a couple of ways. Sometimes they cover 
their trenches with sticks, bamboo matting, and a layer of 
dirt, if they’ve got time, and the material is available. 
That leaves ’em just a network of tunnels, with a hole here 
and there just big enough to pop out of. The other way 
they try to baffle the observers is the old dodge of building 
bigger and better fake trenches where no one is going to 
occupy ‘em. 

Towns, now, are a different proposition. The Chinese 
have a new proverb now, “Nfachine guns low—rifles 
high.” It’s sensible, too. 
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DEFENSE OF A VILLAGE 


They ff their guns on the 
ground level for grazing fire, 
but use their riflemen bigh— 
snipers, you see 






Tifles High 


They want to get their machine guns right down on 
the ground level, to get grazing fire across all the open 
spaces available. On the other hand, they spot all their 
riflemen up as high as possible, so they can get observa- 
tion on the men that are taking cover from the guns. 
They use all their riflemen as snipers, you see. No, of 
course they don’t have much fire control, like you teach 
it in musketry; but I ask you—when, in combat, do you 
figure you can turn your fire off and on like water out of a 
tap? That’s right—practically never. 

So when these boys occupy a village, they put their 
guns in the houses on the outskirts or behind the mud 
wail, if it’s a walled town. Then they poke a couple of 
holes through, generally at the corners of the mud or brick 
walls, right down at the foundation on the ground level. 
Next, they sink a pit, inside the wall, for the gun and 
crew, down to the point where the gun will just spit 
through the holes. 

The spare dirt thrown up behind ‘em, generally topped 
with a few layers of mud brick, makes a rear parapet—I 
mean parados. Finally they throw a splinterproof roof 
over the top, which makes ‘em very snug. 

Then if a bomb or shell hits the place, it probably de- 
molishes the house, and lets the roof down over the pit in 
a shower of tiles; but what the hell, it just adds another 
thickness to their dugout roof. 
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The riflemen, in a small village, are in a tough spot, on 
account of the terrain being limited, so to speak. Some- 
times they are posted up in the attics, where they knock 
off a few tiles, or pull out the thatch, and fire through the 
openings. I've noticed that they generally make about six 
times as many holes as they intend to use. They do enjoy 
giving the opposition lots of fake targets to spread their 
bullets over. 

Sometimes the riflemen knock holes in the walls at 
standing level, or fire through windows. But if a man 
has to fire through a window, he generally tries to build 
up a chin-high breastwork of brick or sandb: igs about five 
or six feet back from the windows, so he can't be seen, and 
the smoke and flash is invisible to anybody except the 
man he’s after. 

In any case, every man protects his back with a parados 
of some sort and, if he has time, he generally rigs a splinter 
proof cover over himself. 

In a city of larger buildings, the riflemen are much 
better off, because they have more variety in buildings 
and elevations to pick from. That makes it a lot harder 
for the enemy to spot the snipers, you see. 

When it comes to obstacles, they don’t have much 
barbed wire, but you know there’s lots of canals and dikes 
with raised banks all over the farming country. They 
make fine obstacles, with the deep water and silty bottom, 
and believe me, the Chinese use ‘em. You remember 
what a rough time the Japanese had down around Shang 
hai. Well, lots of canals with lots of Chinese behind 
“em was the answer. 

Supposing they're going to protect the line of a canal, 
they put a couple of guns on each side of the outside angle 
of a bend. They tunnel under the bank from their side, 
shore up the roof, and poke a small loophole through the 
bank, facing down the length of the canal. Some sprigs 
of marsh grass planted in front of the opening makes it 
invisible at any distance, 
come what may. 


and the crew settles down for 
A few sentry posts tunnelled between the guns 
makes a successful surprise party mighty unlikely, and 
that stretch of water generally won't be crossed until the 
whole position is outflanked. 

I've been told that they used the same idea on railroad 
embankments, but it couldn’t have been for long. They 
ran out of railroads too quick. 


Up in the north, where they have this ten-foot k aoliang, 
stuff that looks and grows in thick rows just like our kafhir 
corn, they use a cagey stunt. 


One day I was taking some posed action shots of Li's 
men, “Li’s Loyal Legions Bravely Battle Barbarians,” 
that kind of slop, you know, when they were really sent 
up to organize a defense in front of Tseng Ma Chuang. 
I attached myself to a tough old sergeant by the name of 
Ma, and saw his outfit build their place up from scratch. 

Ma was assigned a patch of this kaoliang, and—by the 
way Captain, suppose you were told to put a platoon in 


a kaffir corn field—like this napkin was the field 


whe “re 


would you puc your men? 
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Yes, that’s right. You'd put ‘em in the edge of the field. 
And so would every other infantryman on this post. 

Well, my friend Ma wasn’t as brave as you people are, 
but he'd survived seven wars, a couple of rebellions, and 
an apprenticeship of banditry, and still intended to marry 
and raise a crop of grandchildren before joining his an- 
cestors. 

So he put his squad down in the usual circle, mighty 
near in the center of this patch, some fifty to seventy-five 
yards inside the edge. Couldn't see a thing out to the 
front—but he knew his business. 

As soon as they had dug their holes, every man cut 
about four straight narrow lanes from his pit in all direc- 
tions, clear to the edge of the field. With a dozen men, 
each cutting four lanes, criss-crossing like that, you can 
see that, between ‘em, they pretty well covered the open 
fields beyond, and that nothing could move in the field 
itself without crossing several of these lanes. 

Of course, these lanes could be seen by the air men, 
but not for long. The next thing, they started tying the 
stalks together Ae each side, pulling them together just 
enough to conceal the cuttings. 
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That left ‘em firing through tunnels that wouldn't 
likely be noticed from the ground, and couldn't be spotted 
from above, not even on a photograph. 

In this case, where they had plenty of overhead cover, 
every man built himself a roof, thatched with kaoliang 
stalks and dirt. Then he took kaoliang stalks he had dug 
up, roots and all, and planted ‘em in the soil on top, so as 
not to leave a blank space. 

By this time it was mighty near dark and they'd been 
working like the devil most of the day, so one man got out 
his pot of boiled meal and fried grasshoppers and settled 
down for a snack. Old Ma leaped on him like a wolf, 
kicked the chow out of his hand, and told him that he, 
the sister of a rabbit who had forgotten the Eight Virtues, 
would not chir fan until everything was wan lab, and in 
the meantime, to keep his mind off food—he was to take 
that bucket down to the irrigation ditch and start watering 
the kaoliang they were transplanting. 

They didn’t get through until— 

My God! Is that clock right? And these films have 
to be on the train half an hour ago! Where’s my hat? 
On my head? Never mind, I'll go without it! 


x 2 x 


An Indian Chief Said: 


‘As soon as we had killed all the different soldiers (those with 


Custer) the Sioux all went back to kill the soldiers on the hill. All 
the Sioux watched around the hill on which were the soldiers 
(Reno’s and Benteen’s men) until a Sioux man came and said many 
walking soldiers were coming near. The coming of the walking 
soldiers was the saving of the soldiers on the hill. Sioux cannot fight 
the walking soldiers (infantry), being afraid of them, so the Sioux 
hurriedly left. 

“The fight continued at long range until a Sioux man saw the 
walking soldiers coming. When the walking soldiers came near the 
Sioux became afraid and ran away.” 


Red Horse, Sioux Chief (From account Surgeon Charles E. Mc- 
Chesney, U.S. Army in roth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology) 
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By H. A. De Weerd 


fashionable to 
leaders of the First World W ar in terms of their closest 


It has become increasingly 


interpret 
advisers. Thus Foch tends to appear as the “action mech- 
of Wey gand. Old Paul von Hindenburg becomes 
the rubber stamp for his all-absorbing Quarter- 

and Max Hoffmann _" de- 

scribed as the alter ego and lucky star of Erich 
Ludendorff. This last 
been made because, with the exception 
of the Rumanian Luden- 
dorff’s luck deserted him when he left 


anism 
master-General, 
assumption has 
campaign, 


Hoffmann. Like most catch phrases, no 
one of these evaluations is strictly accu- 
rate. Although most of the important 
leaders of 1914- - have been subjected 
to intense and in some cases painful 

sili has received less at- 
tention outside Germany than his importance 


seems to wartrant. 


scrutiny, 


His portrait is conspicu- 
ously absent from the various volumes of military 
reputations. This may be due to the fact that, 
the title of one of his own volumes, 


to use 


Hoffmann’s career 
The vicissi- 
tudes of war raised him from the rank of colonel to that 
of Chief of the Staff of the Eastern Armies. In the latter 
role he performed miracles of military economy and 


was in a sense one of “‘lost opportunities. 


achievement—but always in a minor theatre. He missed 
the procession of destiny that led to the fateful and de 
cisive theatre in the West. He always worked under the 
And just 
he might normally 
have been the next chief of the great Ge rman gener al staff, 


and left 


shadow of a greater or at least a royal name. 
when, at the summit of his career 
the Versailles restrictions cut away the old army 
no place for his restless spirit. 

Carl Adolf Maxmilian Hoffmann was born in Ham- 
burg on January 25, 1869. His father was a substantial 
member of the legal profession, his mother a a 
After a period o 
Hoffmann passed the Kriegs 


of the famous E Buisson family. 


elementary education, 










schule and entered the Kriegsakademie at Torgau. Here 
the young Hessian cadet officer demonstrated a light 


ness of touch and quickness ot mind at once a source of 
wonder and exasperation to his teachers. He was a tall, 
slight youth, ot tenaciously indolent habits, but un 
failingly lucky. 
mashed: he hated all forms of military drill 


and athletics. 


His unsoldierly qualities were 


He disgraced the corps by 
sloppy performances at swordplay and 
On the other hand his 
capacity for downing we and wolf- 


horsemanship 
ing sausages was unrivaled at Torgau. 
While other student a a were plug 
ging books, Hoffmann 
spent his nights at the officers’ club leav 


away at their 
ing his study lamp burning in the win 


png Favored with a photographic type 
of memory which rarely failed him and a re 
markable facility for le arning by listening, 
Hoffmann swept by his heavier-footed colle agues 
in examinations, passed with distinction, 
for a tour of special duty in Russia. 
During a.six-month stay in Russia Hoffmann perfected 


his knowledge of Russian and became acquainted with 


5 


and was chosen 


the people against whom he was to distinguish himself in 
the fighting of 1914-1918. 


g years he 


used to clinch his arguments tor a certain course of action 


Often in the war 


by insisting: 


“T now the Russian people.’ On his return 


to Germany in 1899 he was attached to the Russian se« 
tion of the general st aft and came under the eye of W: irten 
burg and Schlieffen. Despite a surviving tendency toward 
youthful irresponsibility, he seems to have won the favor 
of Schlieffen. For that hard taskmaster once ap proved a 
bill for a special train to Warsaw made necessary by an 
Doubtless 
the old man gave him a withering reprimand but when 
the Russo-Japanese War broke out selected him for the 
post of observer at the Japane se headquarters. 
have been 


act of carelessness on the part of Hoffmann. 


This may 
Hoffmann 


a decisive stage in the career of 
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Many of the military observers in the Russian-Japanese 
campaign afterwards became important leaders. The list 
is impressive: Generals March, Pershing, and Crowder 
of the United States Army; Sir lan Hamilton of Gallipoli 
fame; and General Caviglia who later became Italian 
War Minister. 

No doubt this period of travel and observation had a 
broadening and sobering effect on the somewhat arrogant 
Hoffmann. His proud Junker naiveté was punctured in 
conversation by sly Chinese mandarins, and his air of 
superiority was shattered on the tough imperturbability 
of Japanese staff officers. Though disarmingly amiable 
when he wanted to be, Hoffmann could be and sometimes 
was a thoroughly irritating person. In the tiresome periods 
of inactivity between battles he was often a great trial to 
his German colleague, Major von Etzel. Frederick Palm- 
er, the famous American war correspondent, saw him as 
“a domineering Junker of the Bismarckian type.” Often 
he tried to get his own way by sheer force, a procedure 
which seldom worked with the Japanese. Like other ob- 
servers he resented the intense secrecy and excessive cau- 
tion of the Japanese staff. He wanted to see military ac- 
tions from close up. On one occasion he asked permission 
to watch an operation from a nearby hill. When General 
Fujii refused, Hoffmann lost his temper and shouted be- 
fore the group of foreign attachés that the Germans had 
taught the Japs everything they knew about war, and now 
they in turn would show them nothing. “You are yellow 
—you are not civilized if you will not let me go to that 
hill!” The diminutive Japanese officer flushed but did not 
pay Hoffmann the compliment of raising his voice when 
saying: ‘“You may not go.” Later General Fujii observed 
to the tactful Palmer: “We Japanese are paying for this 
military information with our blood: we don’t propose to 
share it with others.” 

Hoffmann returned from the East with first-hand 
knowledge of how the Russians fought, with a newly de- 
veloped cynicism regarding the follies of his profession, 
and a philosophical attitude toward some of the vagaries 
of officialdom. “The most important matter in the 
world,” he used to say, “is not how to mount a perfect 
infantry attack.” He tried to describe the warfare of 
trenches as he saw it in Manchuria, but expressed doubts 
as to whether its lessons would be grasped in Berlin. As 
might be anticipated, trench warfare annoyed the higher 
officers of the general staff. The younger Moltke wrote: 
“There never was such a crazy way of making war.” Sir 
Ian Hamilton got the same treatment when he reported 
that the Japanese had decided that the only thing cavalry 
could do in the face of entrenched machine guns was to 
cook rice for the infantry. “He must have a tile loose 
somewhere” was the War Office comment. Hoffmann 
also brought back with him a clear picture of the possible 
military consequences of previous mistakes in ~ omacy. 
His contacts with Japanese officers convinced him that 
Germany would some day pay dearly for the folly of 
forcing the Japanese to revise the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
in 1895. 
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After his return from Manchuria Hoftmann was pro- 
moted to the rank of major in 1907, filled staff appoint- 
ments in Posen and Berlin, and did not—as in the case of 
Ludendorff, with whom he was closely associated—make 
himself unpopular by championing lost causes. He lived 
in the same house with Ludendorff from 1909 to 1913 in 
Berlin, and saw him struggle so vigorously for an increase 
in the size of the army that in 1913 he was transferred to 
an infantry command by way of punishment. Hoffmann’s 
rank was that of lieutenant colonel in 1914, and his war 
assignment was G.S.O.1 (first general staff officer in 
charge of operations) attached to the Eighth Army. 

Advancing years had by this time filled out Hoffmann’s 
huge frame; his ruddy face was round; the light hair on 
his “Bismarckian skull” was cropped almost to baldness. 
He was extremely vain about his appearance, trained his 
bushy eyebrows to slant upward, paid great attention to 
his delicate hands and the crease in his trousers. Pince-nez 
glasses added an effect of supercilious detachment to his 
appearance. He might have served as a model for the 
war-time caricature of a typical Prussian officer. He had 
already begun to demonstrate an irrepressible impatience 
and growing irritability with slower minds, and an un- 
shakable sense of self-confidence. Surviving traces of his 
youthful recklessness and buoyant spirit were not to be 
extinguished by the day-and-night trials of four years of 
staff responsibility. 

His colleagues on the staff of the Eighth Army were 
well known to him. They included Colonel-General von 
Prittwitz, der dicke soldat (the fat soldier) , commander- 
in-chief, “a clever but harsh superior”; Major-General von 
Waldersee, chief of staff, former Quartermaster-General, 
but recently recovered from a serious illness and operation; 
and General Griinert, Quartermaster-General. Though 
Hoffmann observed as early as August 13: ““Waldersee is 
rather weak—I hope he will not let us down at the last 
minute,” the divisional and corps commanders and staff 
officers were of much sterner fighting stuff: Mackensen, 
Frangois, von der Goltz, Kundt, Litzmann, Morgen, von 
Below, Hell—names that afterwards became well-known. 

The role of the Eighth Army in the revised Schlieffen 
plan was to hold off a Russian invasion of East Prussia 
until after a decisive success in the West. Though it was 
assumed that the Russian system of reserve units had been 
revamped after 1905, there was little definite knowledge 
of their numbers, organization, or fighting value. From 
information obtained in 1910 by Colonel Nicolai of the 
German intelligence service, it was assumed that a Russian 
attack on East Prussia would take the form of a double 
advance from the north and south with a juncture behind 
the Masurian Lakes. From the date of the Russian ad- 
vance, it could be deduced, however, whether or not the 
force would include units from the eastern military dis- 
tricts (Moscow, Kazan, Caucasus, Siberia). If it came 
soon after the estimated completion of mobilization for 
the western military districts (Warsaw, Vilna, St. Peters- 
burg) on August 15, it was obvious that the troops from 
distant areas would not be available. What surprised the 





AT OBER-OST — HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN FRONT 
Ludendorff (left) the man of energy; Hindenburg (center) the social front, 
Hoffmann (right) the man of fertility of ideas 
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officers of the Eighth Army was that the armies of Rennen- 
kampf and particularly Samsonoft were prepared to ad- 
vance before their transport equipment was complete. 


II 
Like that of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, the star of 


Hoffmann rose at Tannenberg. Because of the change of 
command which followed the momentary panic of Pritt- 
witz, he was one of the few senior staff oficers who guided 
the destinies of the Eighth Army from the false start at 
Stallupénen to the crowning triumph of Tannenberg. 
No other campaign during the First World War produced 
more fantastic legends or more unsoldierly scrambling 
for honors among the participants. Since the main features 
of the operation are well known no attempt will be made 
to repeat them here except in so far as they relate to Hoff- 
mann’s activity. 

Despite attempts of some critics to attribute the success 
primarily to his influence, Hoffmann insisted that Tan- 
nenberg was not the victory of a single individual. He 
maintained that as an example of effective staff work, it 
could not be compared to certain other operations in the 
East, notably the campaign of Lodz in 1914. A study of 
the operation confirms this opinion. It was the spectacular 
culmination of the battle, coming on the heels of Gumbin- 
nen and offsetting the disaster at the Marne, which 
appealed to the imagination of the German public. But 
those who eagerly accepted the legends of Tannenberg 
did not know of the hasty improvisations, the false moves, 
the confusion, and the decisive acts of insubordination 
and initiative by corps and divisional commanders, and 
the heart-breaking marches of the infantry which com- 
bined to hide these weaknesses. 

To any staff officer who had sat at Schlieffen’s feet, the 
correct line of action for the Eighth Army in event of a 
converging attack by two Russian armies was pike-staft 
plain. The whole German force should be directed first 
against one, then against the other Russian force. De- 
struction of potentially superior forces in detail was the 
ancient and appropriate solution. It was, in fact, the 
course decided upon by Prittwitz, Waldersee, Griinert, 
and Hoffmann after Gumbinnen had shaken the nerve 
of Prittwitz and he had secretly telephoned his jittery 
resolution to retire behind the Vistula to the false serenity 
of Moltke’s headquarters in the West. 

From Hoffmann’s diaries it becomes clear that the date 
of the much disputed General Order No. 8, which pre- 
pared the way a Samsonoff's disaster, was August 20 
at g:30 P.M. and not as stated in the official account of the 
Reichsarchiv, August 21. The matter of the changed 
date on this all-important order withdrawing forces from 
in front of Rennenkampf and concentrating them against 
Samsonoff is closely bound up with the question of su- 

reme honors for Hindenburg and Ludendorft. The popu- 
tie version of Ludendorff sending battle orders to the 
Eighth Army while en route to the east will not bear 
examination. Indeed, the only orders received by the 


headless Eighth Army had evil results. Not only was 
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the whole command upset by the brusk replacement of 
Prittwitz and confused by letting the command tem- 
porarily fall to each corps, but a day's rest was ordered 
for all corps, which had to be made up later by forced 
marches, and the headquarters of the army was moved 
back to Marienburg—a most illogical choice. All these 
unhappy decisions could have been avoided had Moltke 
or the new commanders used the telephone. When Hin- 
denburg and Ludendorff arrived in Marienburg and asked 
Hoffmann as the remaining staff officer to explain the 
situation in detail, they found that all the necessary orders 
preparing for an attack on Samsonoff’s army had already 
been given. The question of transferring the remaining 
I Reserve Corps and the XVII Corps depended upon 
Rennenkampf’s action when he discovered the evacuation 
of the German position at the Angerapp. 

Hoffmann’s knowledge of Russian mentality was soon 
of great value to the newly arrived commanders. Russian 
wireless orders en clair had been intercepted by the Konigs- 
berg radio station and forwarded to headquarters. One of 
these messages set Rennenkampf’s objectives for August 
26 as the line Gerdauen-Allenburg-Wehlau. The other 
showed that Samsonoff had interpreted the retreat of the 
German XX Corps as indicating a general retirement. 
If genuine, these messages showed that the Russian move- 
ments would play directly into the German hand. But 
could they be regarded as genuine and not a subtle trick? 
Hoffmann assured Griinert this “‘naiveté was typically 
Russian” and insisted they were bona fide. When subse- 
quent Russian action confirmed this opinion, other wire- 
less messages were correctly regarded as genuine. These 
interceptions proved of immense value to the Eighth 
Army, and when the Russians finally adopted a cipher, 
the code was easily discovered by the German experts. 
Throughout all the stages of Tannenberg Hoffmann 
urged that the Germans could afford to take great risks in 
dealing with their enemy commanders. He told Luden- 
dorff how Samsonoft’s heroic Siberian troops had been let 
down by Rennenkampf while defending the Yentai coal 
mines in 1905. He also told of the blistering interview 
between these two commanders after the battle on the 
Mukden railway station where these unlucky commanders 
nearly came to blows before a group of embarrassed 
foreign attachés. To the anxiously repeated question: 
“Will Rennenkampf march?” Hoffmann replied, “I’m 
damned if he will!”’ 

The written accounts and diaries of Hoffmann show 
that the popular misconception of the battle as having 
been planned and executed on the Cannae principle can- 
not be maintained. The whole movement of the German 
east wing to envelop Samsonoff developed out of the 
heaven-sent inactivity of Rennenkampf. He thus refutes 
the eloquent special-pleading of certain German historians 
such as Dr. Hans Delbriick. Nor does he share Mr. 
Churchill's enthusiasm for General Frangois as the prin- 
cipal hero of Tannenberg. He praises Frangois’ judicious 
insubordination in slowing up the attack on Usdau and 


in advancing along the Neidenburg-Willenburg railway. 
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As the German infantry marched into Lodz 


These acts of initiative, like those ot Morgen and Mack 
ensen, added greatly to the success of the Eighth Army, 
but he also remembered Francois’ rash action at Stal- 
luponen. He protested when Frangois wrote against Lu- 
dendorff in the Reichsflagge for September 17, 1925, 
claiming that L udendorft's memoirs concerning Tannen- 
berg were of “no historical value.” He apparently felt 
that Hindenburg made his weight felt only on one occa- 
sion during the encounter, whim, the situation of the XVII 
and the I Reserve Corps seemed critical on August 27. 
Here the ponderous Hindenburg bolstered the shaking 
nerve of Ludendorff and insisted that previous decisions 
be adhered to. Officially Hoffmann observed in summary: 
‘The decision to fight the battle was taken under the 
command and on the responsibility of Colonel-General 
von Prittwitz; and the logic al and inevitable fulfillment 
of that decision, which led to the great victory, took place 
under the command and on the responsibility of Colonel- 
General von Hindenburg. ” Privately he used to show 
visitors Hindenburg’s old bed at Ober-Ost and remark: 

“There is where the Field Marshal slept before the battle, 
that is where he slept after the battle, and that, my friends, 
is where he slept during the battle.” 

In addition to giving the name Tannenberg to the 
victory, Hoffmann had to intervene personally on two 
occasions to stem the tide of panic in certain units of the 
Eighth Army. The last of these wild unpredictable out- 
breaks came after the German victory was absolutely as- 


sured and it was only a matter of collecting Russian pris- 
oners. T annenberg had all the earmarks of a first cam- 
paign. Even hove who were supposed to know most 
about the affair were frankly astonished at the bag of 
prisoners. Hoffmann and Count Dohna were talking on 
September 1st about the probable number of prisoners. 
Dohna set the number at 20,000 and Hoffmann at 30- 
40,000. The total captures ran to g2,000 men and 350 
guns. When the defeat of Rennenkampf September 9-14, 
cleared East Prussia of the Russian invader, the theatre of 
activity of the Eighth Army widened. The armies of 
Austria needed quick relief. 


II] 


Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes brought Hoff- 
mann the Iron Cross First Class—won, as he observed, by 
sitting at the telephone. Although he gradually assumed 
a dominating role in all operations matters in the East, 
he did not receive the coveted order Pour le Mérite nor 
an increase in rank until he was in the curious position of 
being the Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief in 
the East with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The com- 
bination Hindenburg-Ludendorff-Hoffmann proved to be 
an unusually effective one. Hindenburg provided the 
social front and balance, Ludendorff the driving energy 
and rare organizing ability, Hoffmann the fertility ‘of 
ideas and caustic sense of reality. He knew the Russians 
so well that they only surprised him once during the war 
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and—to his sorrow——he soon came to know the Austrians 
equally well. 

While Falkenhayn was attempting to retrieve the loss 
suffered by Moltke in the west, the German armies in the 
east undertook a series of brilliant movements to offset the 
Austrian defeat at Lemberg. Conrad von Hotzendorft’s 
audacious plans had collapsed and nearly seventy Austrian 
divisions had been crowded into a pocket on the west bank 
of the Visloka between the Vistula and the Carpathians. 
To relieve them a bold advance by the newly formed Ger- 
man Ninth Army was made on September 27 on the line 
Opatov- -Ostrowiec-Ilza-Radom-Tomaszow-Koliszki. The 
rapidity of this change of front by the German command 
surprised the Russians, and caused them to withdraw 14 
army corps from the Austrian front. By October 12 the 
German Ninth Army was within twelve miles of Warsaw, 
but was forced to retreat by heavy Russian pressure. 

As soon as the Russian advance weakened, the Ninth 
Army was quickly withdrawn from the southern _. 
front and transported northward. On November 3 i 
was in place prepared to advance against the Russian Fifth, 
Second, and First Armies. These operations resulted in 
the famous battle of Lodz. They represented the war of 
movement at its highest point of development in the 
East. As the German XX and XXV Reserve Corps turned 
the flank and virtually surrounded parts of the Russian 
Second Army, they in turn were attacked and virtually 
surrounded by the Russian Lovitch force. Days and nights 
of ceaseless anxiety followed for Hoffmann. “One has 
need of nerves like ropes,” he complained. In the end the 
German forces broke through the Russian lines carrying 
their prisoners with them. When the battle died down on 
the northern Polish front at the close of the year, a tem- 
porary line of positions ran from East Prussia southward 
through Plotsk, along the Vistula and Nida to Tarnow 
and the Carpathians. 

These striking operations not only brought Hoffmann 
into contact with the exasperating inefhciency of the 
Austrian war machine, but the succeeding operations 
brought his superiors into direct conflict with Falkenhayn. 
The Eastern Command had been disappointed in October 
and November, 1914, when the four newly raised army 
corps had been sent to the west and wasted in the attacks 
on Ypres. In the opinion of Ludendorff and Hoffmann 
these corps might have produced decisive results in the 
East. With Conrad they urged that, once the modified 
Schlieffen plan had failed, the major effort of the Central 
Powers should be directed against Russia. Since Falken- 
hayn’s battles in Flanders had merely produced heavy 
casualty lists the Eastern Command made a determined 
bid to wrest four new army corps which were available in 
January, 1915, from the control of Falkenhayn. In a 
showdown meeting at the Imperial War Ministry on 
New Year's Day, 1915, the Kaiser finally decided in favor 
of the Eastern Command. The four new corps were 
transferred to the East, and Conrad and Ludendorff under- 
took a gigantic double-envelopment attack from East 
Prussia in the north to Galicia in the south. 
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The quarrel with Falkenhayn was based on an essential 
difference of views. As Chief of Staff of the Field Armies, 
Falkenhayn did not believe in the attainment of decisive 
results from an experiment on a 600-kilometer front with 
the small German forces available. He was essentially 
a limited-objective man, who regarded the activities of 
the Eastern armies as merely “collecting Russian prison- 
ers.” As if to vindicate his rather discouraging forecast, 
the armies of Conrad bogged down in their attack, and 
the advance of the reinforced German armies in the north 
imposed bitter sufferings on the troops in the winter 
battle in Masuria (February 7-21, 1915) and only resulted 
in the destruction of the Russian Tenth Army. 

When operations were resumed in the spring of 1915, 
Falkenhayn invaded the preserves of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff by sending Mackensen on an inde pendent 
break- through mission at Gorlice in May. 


Wide strategic 
results followed. 


The whole Russian front recoiled. Falk 
enhayn’s star continued in the ascent with the repulse of 
French and British attacks on the Western Front in 1915, 
and in the conquest of Serbia. The great heroes of 1914 

Hindenburg-Ludendorff-Hoffmann 


were now play 
ing minor roles. 


When they resisted Falkenhayn’s ef- 
forts to reduce their forces for the Serbian venture, he 
wired bluntly: “Whether your Excellency | Hindenburg] 
agrees with the views of OHL does not matter. Every 
portion of our forces must adapt itself unconditionally 
to OHL.” Hoffmann openly groused at the distribution 
of decorations saying ironic ally: “Mackensen is to have 
command. Now that all available honors, titles, and 
orders have been showered in so short a time on this one 
devoted head, after the capture of Belgrade there is 
nothing left but to rechristen him ‘Prinz Eugen.” As 
the year 1915 drew to its close, and as Hoffmann watched 
his restless chiefs at Kovno intrigue against Falkenhayn, 
he came to see for the first time 
curs.” 


“hieandy as it really oc 
Though his own hatred for Falkenhayn was intense 
and unremitting, he saw that this continual struggle for 
power at the top of the army “destroyed all men’s char- 
acter.” He saw that the much-vaunted loyalty of the 
German officer corps was just so much idle talk. “If anyone 
comes near me with a Nibelung’s oath of fidelity and 
offers to die in battle at my side—<I shall knock his head 
off.” 

He regarded Falkenhayn as “‘the evil genius of the 
Fatherland” and saw little hope for Ge rmany as long as 
“that criminal had the Kaiser in his pocket.” To Hoff- 
mann’s repeated appe: als for troops to carry out hoped for 
decisive strokes against Russia, F alkenhayn turned a deaf 
ear or with lofty irony remarked: “Again and again there 
were local commanders who maintained that they had 
discovered a sure way of striking a more or less serious, 
indeed, a decisive blow——if only the necessary means was 
placed at their e pe Now it was four, now twenty or 


more divisions, of course, with the corresponding heavy 


artillery and ammunition. . 
Hoffmann’s irritation at Falkenhayn extended to the 
government which supported him. 


Sometimes, when 
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’ y treatment’ his 
chiefs were receiving, Hoffmann would break out before 
“W e can t go 
on much longer with a damned slack government like ours 

it is beginning to smell to heaven.” 


vexed beyond endurance by the “slimy 


the visiting politicians at Ober-Ost saying: 


He took an active 
intrigues of and Ludendorft 
Falkenhayn, critical statements, 
speeches, and telegrams of Hindenburg. More than once 
during the pe riod a Falkenhz ayn's ascendency, Hoffmann 


yart in the Hindenburg 


against writing the 


longed for the assignment to a fighting command, but 
Ludendorft would not spare him, onl his relations with his 
two famous chiefs were on such independent lines that 
he would have been lost in any fighting position to which 


his low rank would have entitled ie 


He stay ed, and the 


men in the E ast soon had their i innings. 
Falkenhayn’s luck ran out in the spring and summer of 


1916. His tragic decision to attack Verdun was followed 
by the Brusilov offensive, the English attack on the 
Somme, and Rumania’s entrance into the war on the side 


of the Entente. The pressure for his removal became over- 
whelming. On August 31, 1916, Hindenburg re pli iced 
him as Chief of Seofk of the Field Armies with L ‘adendedl 
as his Quartermaster-General. Falkenhayn’s 
saved by giving him command against Rumania, and 
Hoffmann inherited the whole sallionry burden of the 
Eastern front as Chief of Staff to Leopold of Bavaria. 
Hoffmann apparently never overcame his distaste for 
Falkenhayn. 


face was 


When the latter came to the Eastern front 
as an army commander after the Rumanian and Turkish 
campaigns, Hoffmann dealt with him only through his 


C hief of staff. 
IV 


Even before Hindenburg and Ludendorft departed fot 
their historic and fateful mission in the West, it was clear 
that Hoffmann was the intellectual mainspring of the East- 
ern command. His special province was operations ques- 
tions, and in this field he early reached an effective work- 
ing arrangement with Ludendorff. His diaries reveal that 
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Where he 
always put forth his views with vigor, and made the best 
ot the other plans. He was a glutton tor work, took very 


little excercise, and found it impossib le to get his quot. a ot 


in most cases he had his wavy. did not, he 


sleep. W he n verple xed subordin: ites brou; ght their prob 
lems, he would C all tor the maps and end by doing the 
work himself. To keep § going he dr: ink bl: ack coffee and 
cogne ic ince ssantly. As his b lood pressure incre ased under 
the strain, so did his temper. His alre ady bitter tonguc 


became incre asingly acid. When well-meaning diplo 
matists asked what the best means of bre aking the powet 
of the sluggard aristocracy of Vienna, Hoffmann answered 
“strychnine!” As for his relations with Ludendorft he 
observed: “We get on excellently in spite of a tew dit 
ferences of opinion, over which he finally gives way. 4 
Although Hoffmann charitably referred to his new chief, 


I eopol f yt 


Grand Se igneur, 


Bavaria, as “an impassioned soldiet and 


he also makes it clear that from “hreotg 
ber, 1916, on “the entire responsibility for the Eastern 


front’ was his own. The Ober-Ost 


routine at was as 


follows 
o'clock H.R.H 
(Leopold) came to my office to hear the report; he had 
his mid-day meal (Szkoki), 


ning at half-past seven he came to the mess dinner at 


“Every morning at about eleven 


at home and in the cvé 


the officers’ quarters. He was always at my dis 
posal at any Same if he were required (except in shoot 
ing se ason).’ 

While Falkenhayn overwhelmed Rumania and Luden 
dorft repaired the mistakes ot the previous regime in the 
West, Hoffmann’s main task was to support the I astern 
front with the limited resources at his disposal. In this 
task the undependable character ot his Austrian allies was 
his main headache. It was necessary to bolster theit sag 
ging morale and highting capacity by inserting more and 


Russian troops evacuating Warsau 
shortly before the fall of the city 
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more German “‘corset-stave divisions’ into the line. His 
irony was boundless: 
“The Austrians have grown more and more dear to 
me in the last fortnight. They are really impossible. 
. Not content with running away, they lie and send 
in tdie reports, and with it all are quite un ashamed. 
. I should like to go to war with them!” 

To this sort of criticism, the Austrians replied with 
subtlety, conferring upon Hoffmann the Austrian Iron 
Cross, Second Class! Effective cooperation became even 
more difficult after the Archduke Karl replaced the talent- 
ed Conrad with a mere military errand boy, General Arz. 
The German General von Seeckt who was sent as a mili- 

tary adviser to Karl helped somewhat, but he seemed to 
become “‘Austrianized” in the process. Hoffmann did not 
share the post-war German enthusiasm for von Seeckt’s 
military talents. 

Throughout 1916 and 1917 Hoffmann cooperated very 
closely with Ludendorff in the advancement of the Ru- 
manian campaign and in the defensive battles in the 
West. He described the Eastern front as a “widow’s cruse 
of oil” from which he always managed to scrape up a 
few reinforcements when they were badly needed. In a 
moment of self-confidence he once declared he would hold 
the Eastern front single-handed if necessary! This close 
cooperation with the Quartermaster- General continued 
until larger questions of policy: Poland, the U-boat war, 
and peace terms, gradually separated them. 

Hoffmann seems to have been one of the few soldiers 
who throughout the war kept the fact in mind that the 
purpose of war is to make peace. From the first he advo- 
cated strictly limited territorial claims. The arrogant and 
absurd claims of the Pan-German Party he opposed with 
all his might. They were acting as if the war was already 
won—Hoffmann knew better. He saw that Germany 
could not hope to win a military victory over her enemies 
before the Russian revolution changed the whole picture. 
He wanted no part of Belgium except Liége, and no more 
of Poland than would give Germany a strong defensive 
line in the East. For a time Ludendorff seemed to share 
these views. He promised Hoffmann in September, 1916, 
that if the slightest possibility of a reasonable peace pre- 
sented itself, he would grab it with both hands. The 
U-boat war he opposed, not on moral grounds, but on the 
strong suspicion a Germany did not possess the neces- 
sary number of U-boats to carry it off successfully. To 
the end of the war he remained ignorant and frankly con- 
temptuous of American military strength. These erratic 
views reflected his absorption in the affairs of his own 
front. He naturally appeared at his worst when offering 
an opinion on something he knew nothing about. 

In March, 1917, the Russian revolution took place and 
the regime of Kerensky replaced that of the Romanovs. 
Since the aim of the provisional government was to con- 
tinue the war for the previous imperialistic objectives, no 
immediate change occurred in the affairs of the Eastern 
command. Until the November Revolution Russian troops 


still fought with dogged resolution on the defense and 
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with an occasional display of dash in the attack. Hoft- 
mann did not have enough troops for big-scale movements 
of the 1915 type, but he was able to carry out a number 
of tidy limited attacks. He combined a remarkable eye 
for points of strategic advantage with a very realistic ap- 
preciation of the troop and transport requirements. He 
worked out a theory on the extent of Russian advances 
against the Austrians by calculating the distance from 
where railway destruction began. He discovered in Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bruckmiiller an artillery expert whose skill 
in reconnaissance enabled him to estimate to a hundred 
shells the artillery preparation required for a given attack. 
In April, 1917, he supervised a neat and economical opera- 
tion involving the capture of the Toboly bridgehead. In 
July, 1917, he countered the final Russian offensive against 
the Austrians by a swift attack against Tarnopol which 
caused the whole Russian front in Galicia to recoil. The 
troops which Hoffmann borrowed from the west for the 
Tarnopol operation were retained until September to en- 
able him to carry out a long-desired attack on Riga. 

The Riga operation by the German Eighth Army under 
General von Hutier began on September 1 and was in- 
stantly successful. This far-reaching victory not only vin- 
dicated the new infiltration method of attack but it re- 
vealed a startling decline in Russian morale. The enemy 
infantry no longer held its ground long enough to be 
scooped up by the German dragnet. Hoffmann decided 
to take advantage of this condition in order to take the 
Jacobstadt bridgehead on the Duna. He also arranged for 
a joint naval and military operation against the Dagé, 
Moon, and Osel Islands. With these successful move- 
ments active military operations against the Russians 
ceased, pending the assumption of peace negotiations. 

In the autumn of 1917 Hoffmann asserts that he would 
have been able to add considerable German units from 
the east to the Caporetto attack on Italy—had he been 
asked to do so. Whether or not the Austrian railway sys- 
tem could have handled them in time for the attack is 
doubtful. None the less, this curious observation of his 
indicates a growing lack of codrdination between Luden- 
dorff and his erstwhile colleague. The real break between 
the two, however, came over political rather than military 
questions. Hoffmann opposed the formation of a separate 
Polish state on the grounds that its creation would bring 
no military advantage to Germany and would dim the 
prospects of a separate peace with Russia. Ludendorft 

wanted to add a considerable strip of Polish territory to the 
Empire. The German Emperor shared Hoffmann’s views. 
To the latter's embarrassment the Emperor ordered him 
to attend a painful meeting with OHL on January 2, 
1918, in order to present his views. Before doing so Hoff- 
mann tried repeatedly to see Ludendorft to moe that 
the Emperor had ordered him to take this step. He 
found Ludendorff ‘‘too busy” to see him before or viens 
the meeting. 

So Hoffmann appeared at the fateful meeting and ad- 
vocated adding only the districts of Bendzin and Thorn, 
the heights of Mlava, and the crossing of the Bohr at 
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Osowiec to Germany. Ludendorft’s plans called for add- 
ing about 2,000,000 Poles to the German population, and 
the Emperor firmly decided in favor of Hoffmann’s pro- 
gram. This led Ludendorff to ask for Hoffmann’s dis- 
nial and made plans to transfer him to the command of 
a division by way of punishment. But by this time the 
Emperor was getting tired of Ludendorft’s prima donna 
temper r and strongly supported Hoffmann. At the end of 
this painful episode Hoffmann went back to his head- 
quarters at Brest-Litovsk, but Ludendorff never forgave 
him. 
V 

Hoffmann’s role at the treaty of Brest-Litovsk has often 
been wildly distorted. He was OHL representative at the 
meetings. Under the constitution of the Empire, Secre- 
tary Mi State Kuhlmann had sole responsibility for the 
negotiation of the treaty, but 
running the German Empire at this stage. Hoffmann 
merely canted out the wishes of OHL. W hen the Bol- 
sheviki delegates sought to make Brest-Litovsk the sound- 
ing board "od their propaganda efforts, talked blandly of 
peace without annexations, and delayed procedure on silly 
pretexts, Hoffmann put them in their place. Taking a 
lesson from the experience with General Fujii in 1995, 
Hoffmann did so without rising from his place at the 
table, without pounding the table or raising his voice. In 
plain soldier language he told them that the Russian 
delegates were there to receive terms not to dictate them. 
This put an end to Trotzky’s oratory. When the latter 
left the conference with the dizzy announcement that the 
Russians would not sign the treaty— 


actually Ludendorft was 


—but that the war was 
at an end, Hoffmann brought them back to realities by 
setting the German armies in motion all along the front. 
This advance presented interesting military problems, 
chiefly those of transport. Russian resistance except for 
local units disappeared and infantry pushed forward i 
trucks and railway cars. The Bolsheviki government soon 
saw the wisdom of signing the treaty. 


These experiences gave Hoffmann a profound con- 
tempt for the Communist mind and a conviction that 
their crazy and murderous conduct and philosophy held 
great potential menace to all of Europe. His relations at 
Brest-Litovsk with the Austrians were along the usual 
unpleasant lines. Count Czernin, the Austrian delegate, 
was so eager to have a treaty concluded for fear of an 
Austrian collapse, that when things dragged on he threat- 
ened to sign a separate peace with Russia. If he intended 
this as a weapon over the Germans’ heads, Hoffmann 
neatly brought it down on his own by observing that he 
favored this splendid plan since it would free twenty-five 
German divisions which were necessary to hold the 
Austrian front. That was the end of separate peace talk. 

With the conclusion of the peace treaty German efforts 
to secure stocks of grain from the Baltic provinces and the 
Ukraine began. On paper the German program looked 
good, but it filled few food bins. The peasants hid their 
stocks, transport facilities were limited or crippled through 
want of lubricants, and the Ukrainian delegates enormous- 
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ly over-estimated their capacity to sell foodstuffs. Con- 
stant friction between Germans and Ukrainians finally led 
to the murder of General Eichhorn, the German Govet 
nor, on August 1. And to add to Hoffmann’s problems, 
the German troops in the occupied areas were willy-nilly 
thrown in contact with Bolsheviki ideas and doctrines. 
Hoffmann laughed early in 1918 when the Russian Ad- 
miral Alevater told him how his sailors in the Baltic sta 
tions had simply melted away after being exposed « 

Bolsheviki propaganda and warned that the same thing 
would happen to the German naval and military leaders. 
Later, as the fortunes of war turned against Germany in 
the West, Hoffmann recalled Altvater's w arning and ad- 
mitted that the Russian was right. Students of the present 
conflict may find in existing ‘conditions a number of in 
teresting parallels to the situation in the East in 1918. 


Vi 


To Hoffmann’s way of thinking the collapse of Russia 
offered the Germans a rare bit of soldier's luck. If only 
the assumption of unrestricted U-boat warfare had been 
delayed a few months, the advantages of its occurrence 
might not have been offset by the entrance of the United 
States into the war. He still hoped in the spring of 1918 
that a peace acceptable to Germany might be attained. 
Ludendorff, however, had by this time nerved himself to 
take the greatest military gamble i in history. He decided 
on a peace offensive in the west aimed to win the war 
before American manpower could turn the balance. A 
steady stream of German divisions moved from the East 
ern front to the west. When the depend: ible divisions had 
been sent, Hoffmann gradually sent smaller artillery and 
engineer units, le aving formations of older men to hold 
the occupied areas. 
the old liaison between 
Hoffmann and Ludendorff no longer existed. The Quar 
termaster-General evidently did not feel the 
using Hoffmann’s brain on the Western front. 


Unfortunately for Germany 
need 
True the 
latter knew the situation in the east better than anyone in 
Germany, but the fighting was over on that front, and 
Hoffmann was enough of a soldier to crave active service 
whenever possible. Perhaps Hoffmann’s utter frankness 
had ended all hopes of renewed cooperation. When Luden- 
dorff at their last meeting in 1918 spoke of his coming 
offensive in the west, saying he “did not know whether it 
would be better to probe the front by individual attacks or 
make a gigantic drive at a given point with concentrated 
forces,” Hoffmann is said to have replied: “Excellenz, 
any second lieutenant who answered the question in that 
way on his examination would be hopelessly ploughed!” 

Thus, while Germany approached her great crisis, the two 
best military brains in the Empire continued to work in 
separate air-tight compartments. 

The moment it appeared that the March offensive to- 
ward Amiens had failed, Hoffmann held that Ludendorff 
should have advised the Chancellor that all hope of a 
military victory in the west had passed away. OHL, 
however, continued its program of piecemeal offensives, 
each formidable yet failing to produce a decision. One can 
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search military literature in vain for an example of more 
torturous language or more muddled thinking than was 
used by Hindenburg to explain this policy. The Field 
Marshal wrote: ‘We also wanted so to shatter the enemy’s 
structure by closely connected partial blows that it must 
after all sometime break down.” “also,” 
“partial,” and “‘after all” had no place in the German 
crisis of 1918. Meantime Hoffmann was holding his post 
in the east with a total of twelve German divisions. These 
were strung along the new frontier from the Baltic to 
the Ukraine. With these forces he could protect Ger- 
many from the invasion of a Red army, but he could not 
seal the frontier against the penetration of Communist 
propaganda. 


Words such as 


Twice during the impending collapse in the west he was 
sent to Berlin to appear before meetings of OHL repre- 
sentatives and the Privy Council. He he obtained first- 
hand evidence of dire straits of the Fatherland. He was 
appalled at the confusion of its military and political lead- 
ers. Ludendorff played to the gallery of politicians with 
sugared words about “my loyal comrade Hoffmann” but 
found means to sidetrack most of his testimony. For the 
rest he fretted away the tragic hours at Kovno piecing 
together from rumor and outinash hand accounts the agon- 
izing story of the collapse of the Central Powers. What 
made it herd was that he could sce much of it coming: 
the Bulgarian surrender, the Austrian capitulation, and 
the slowly mounting disaster in the west, but had no 
power to alter the situation. His elastic mind could still 
find a little cold comfort in the Austrian débacle: “We 
shall curl up like a hedgehog . and take the German 
part of Austria as compensation for what we shall lose.” 
When things became hopeless in the west and Ludendorft 
resigned on October 27, Hoffmann was glad to be passed 
over for Groner who replaced him. Under less desperate 
Hoffmann Ludendorff’s 
logical successor, but he wanted no part of the “under- 
taker’s réle.” 


conditions would have been 


When the armistice and abdication of the Emperor 
came in November, it was of some satisfaction to Hoff- 
mann that he could still walk around Ober-Ost without 
a guard. He never found it necessary to disguise himself 
with blue spectacles from the attention of his own troops 
as was the case with Ludendorff. He stayed on the job 
with the Eastern army, and although it involved the dis- 
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tastetul task of dickering with soldiers’ councils, he 
brought the army home. “To the end he tried to set an 
example of order which he felt was necessary for the 
survival of the German nation in its great trial. But be- 
fore the vast affairs of the Eastern command could be 
wound up, the men could no longer be depended upon. 
The final entry in his war diary was for December 31, 
1918. It represented a far cry from the glorious days of 
Tannenberg saying simply: “The troops will fight no 
more. 

After the war Hoffmann retained his intense hatred of 
Bolshevism and saw in it the principal danger to European 
stability. He tried hard to ingratiate postwar Germany in 
the eyes of the Allies by proposing a joint Allied-German 

‘sanitary campaign” against Russia. His Berlin home be- 
came the mecca of all types of anti-Communist sym- 
pathizers from crackpots to oil magnates. But his anti- 
Moscow drive never materialized. Though he still ap- 
peared hale and vigorous, the unremitting nervous tension 
of the war years had undermined his physical health. An 
illness in the year 1927 proved fatal. He died in Berchtes- 
gaden on July 8. In his final moments of delirium he 
cmmacl to be living over the decisive attack on Usdau. He 
died shouting: “Fire! Fire! Artillery forward!” 

Perhaps the best estimation of Hoffmann as a soldier 

was that of his adversaries, the Russians. They, at least, 
had no reason to withhold their admiration for his military 
resourcefulness and intrepidity. They regarded “Goft- 
mann,” as they called him, with a kind of awed affection. 
int 7 they flung their masses of infantry, sooner or 
later (depending on the railways) they met with the un- 
yielding barriers of his German infantry and artillery or 
suffered the swift piercing stroke of his counter thrust. 
He was too intellectually arrogant to be popular with 
many people. His very presence always made the less in- 
telligent half of his associates uncomfortable. His war 
memoirs were far too acid to be published in full. And 
since his criticism of the German high command in the 
crisis of 1918 was so destructive to the famous Dolchstoss 
legend (the homeland stabbed the army in the back), he 
has not been immortalized by the Nazis who have tried 
to build their new army on the psychological foundations 
of this myth. He will not need any artificial honors, how- 
ever, since history will doubtless vindicate the observation 
of Conrad von Hétzendorff: “Hoffmann was the only 
man of ideas on the Eastern front.” 


Ker 














According to Herodotus much of the success in battle 
enjoyed by C yrus the Mede, whose forces were a terror in 
the old world, was due to the man-attacking dogs which 
With few ; ; 


battle since Marathon has witnessed bit rdles by dogs 


accompanied his armies. exceptions every 


[heir war history 1S lon lg, though unacclaimed until oul 


“ 


own experience with them during the last war led to the 
creation ot the matinee idol Rin- Tin Tin. 

The most usus il employ ment of a dog IS aS a Messenger 
Small of silhouette, fleet of foot, and unerring in direction 
a dog | can do the work of three runners on foot or of on 
mounted messenger over routes 1n the forward areas. A 
message sent by dog, according to a French staft ofhcer 


gre ater chance 


- a 200 ot re: iching its destination 


tl han has the same message sent by runner. Though these 
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he two tor 


hgures have no scientific basis, if we combine t 


the sake of comparison, the " Message effectiveness of 


one dog 1S equal to that of nine men on toot, or of thre 


mounted men. In terms of replacement a dog could 


lease nine men to the front line, or render three men one 


three mounts available for other service From the view 


point of maintenance it would be better to leave the 


horses home A dog needs no stabling or groomin 


and can live on one and a half pounds of sele sail mess 


le avings pel day, while three horses require torty-hve 


pounds ot forage, and will not eat tabk scraps 


; 


[he companionship ol a dog is one of mans greatest 


Japanese canine runners carry their 
messages in tubes attached to collars 
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This German soldier is strapping a 


message box to a runner dog’s collar 


comforts, and in instances where two-man posts are re- 
quired for security, the replacement of one man by a dog 
would obviate the urge for conversation while still re- 
lieving the man from the lonesomeness of solitude. The 
dog's keen sense of smell and hearing would increase the 
probability of detection of enemy movements. Dogs 
used by themselves on guard duty, and trained to give 
an alarm under certain conditions, could release a num- 
ber of men to more productive occupations. 

The shock action of a wave of charging cavalry on 
foam-flecked horses has been described as the most morale- 
shattering attack against infantry, but if, while riding 
full tile upon the grovelling doughboy, the horsemen 
were suddenly charged by an unleashed horde of huge 
mongrels trained to leap at horses’ throats, the field would 
be quickly reversed. 

The employment of dogs on night raids or attacks 
would furnish more than security, for the enemy’s best 
defense, the curtain of night, would be pierced by the 
keen sense of smell of the dog, for odor is to his nostrils as 
light is to man’s eyes; and no soap can kill it, despite ad- 
vertising claims. 

The use of dogs for the location and succor of wounded 
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is a well established expedient. Even in the daytime, 
those who have hidden themselves in ravines and other 
concealed spots, as wounded will, are often overlooked by 
the stretcher bearers, while at night only those able to 
call have a chance of being ical The use of dogs 
would insure aid reaching all. 

With an improvised pz cl saddle, dogs can carry from 
20°/, to 35,°/, of their weight. Even large dogs capable of 
carrying two boxes of m: shin. -gun ammunition present 
a A ll less-recognizable target than a man, and they 
deliver more quickly. Packs of trained ammunition car- 
riers can keep units supplied more efficiently and with a 
greater saving in man power than can any other front line 
ae | “<n relieved by dogs are men that can be 
used to operate additional weapons. 

The cavalry light machine gun can be broken down 
into loads for. transportation by dog team. Such a mode is 
nearly as swift and much less valeunihile than thé pack 
horse. With the adoption of an aluminum tripod re- 
ducing the weight of the old model by thirty-six pounds, 
the inf antry hea avy mi achine gun could be handled by dog 
team. On some types of terrain a better method chan 
the dog pack would be the use of a sled, already devised, 
which a dog -an tow. Where difficult going is encount- 
ered more than one dog can be put in traces. The uses of 
these lightweight disiuiniinn sleds are many, and towing 
in lieu a packing appreciably lowers the silhouette. 

In Panama and the Philippine Islands on jungle trails, 
where flank security is impossible of achievement because 
of the dense growth, dogs used as advance guards and 
scouts could ferret out an ambush before it ‘could take 
effect. Their ability to work in tangled terrain would be 
an invaluable security measure in jungle operations. 

The natural alertness of a dog and his superb sense of 
smell could be used for the deenction of poison gases. 
Dogs trained to react in certain manners to the different 
dherectediiec odors of gases could give warning and the 
identity of a toxicant long before sufficient concentration 
was encountered to be evident to the men. Canine gas 
scouts could inspect an area more quickly and thoroughly 
than men could do. Even when in sleep the slightest 
change of odor in the atmosphere will alert a dog, ideerees 
the nostrils of man are almost impotent in their ability 
to awaken the consciousness to the presence of suffocating 
smoke in a burning house, or of a heavy muster of carbon 
monoxide in a gas-filled bedroom. 


Considering the many ways in which the dog may 
benefit the soldier we should begin now to breed and 
train suitable types of dogs for the various functions of 
probable employ ment, to develop the dog’s most favor- 
able characteristics, and to expand the names of uses 
wherever such employment will relieve a man. This pro- 
gram cannot be fully realized after M day; it should start 
at once. Our liaison with dogdom should be much closer 
than that implied by the common name for the soldier's 
identification tag. : 
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INFANTRY IN OFFENSIVE COMBAT 


GENERAL MATTERS 


It is infantry that has the main mission in combat—the 
mission of closing with the enemy, capturing him, de- 
stroying him—and in the defense, of holding him off and 
driving him back. For accomplishing these vital tasks of 

war, infantry is equipped with an armament designed for 
habitual fighting at close quarters with an enemy, an 
armament of light weapons that can be readily moved as 
battle demands. And in the most general terms, the 
mission of the other combat arms is to help the infantry 
gain its battle objectives. 

The conditions of infantry combat, the strife and uncer- 
tainty of battle, call most heavily upon moral strength. 
Infantry fights where fire is most intense and must, there- 
fore, use such formations that even the smallest tactical 
units are distributed over a sizable area. The subordinate 
leader of infantry sees only his own small part of the 
field, and knows little of the situation as a whole. Battle 
itself is made up of local clashes, and the leader of the 
squad, the platoon, the company, carries forward his own 
particular fight. Thus an aggressive fighting spirit in the 
soldiers of infantry and in the units they compose, and a 
ready initiative in every rank, must form the true basis of 
infantry action. 

Decisive results are usually brought about through 
offensive action. For this reason the attack and the spirit 
of the attack are ever emphasized in the training of in- 
fantry units. But skill in defense is also of high impor- 
tance. The local combats of infantry in battle are seldom 
a continuous attack or defense, often changing from one 
to the other. A high commander may also direct a given 
part of his forces to assume the defensive; yet in most 
defensive action the counter-attack has a vital place. In- 
fantry must therefore be capable of passing readily from 
defense to attack and from attack to defense. At no time, 


however, when the conditions of offensive battle cause an 
infantry leader to defend, can the demands of a tem- 
porary situation be allowed to make him lose sight of his 
final objective. Though he may have to halt his attack for 
the time being, as soon as he can he goes on with his own 
part of the fight, and i in Most situations nee ds no orde ‘rs to 
do so. 

Surprise—an essential element of success in combat 
should be sought in every attack by the leader of every 
infantry unit, large or small. Commanders achieve sur- 
prise by several means. They can gain it by concealing 
the time and place of their attack, and they can gain it 
by rapidity of maneuver, and by concentration of combat 
power at places unexpected by the enemy. Pure decep- 
tion and the avoidance of habitual methods also contribute 
to surprise. 

Considering offensive combat as a whole, it is only 
through rapid movement that the effect of fire can be ex- 
ploited. Infantry units charged with gaining objectives 
vital to success must reach them before the enemy com- 
mander can throw reserves across the path of their attack. 
The rapid advance of infantry, indispensable to full vic- 
tory, can only be achieved through the use of the mobile 
means that enable this arm to combine its power with 
speed, and through a sound and thorough planning for 
the employment of these means. | 

Against strong resistance an overwhelming superiority 
ef fire must be added to surprise. When the means that 
attacking infantry has at hand, and in support, lack the 
power to attain this superiority, the commander must by 
nll odds seek additional supporting fires rather than| 
hrow in further masses of men. 

Infantry fights with a number of markedly different 
weapons. It, therefore, simplifies the employment of in- 
fantry in offensive combat to give its different units def- 
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nite types of battle tasks suited to their means. Moreover, 
if all these different units are, through training, made 
familiar with a limited number of fairly definite tactical 
procedures, they can meet with advantage most of the 
situations they encounter. Yet they can also modify these 
methods in any way a given situation may demand. 
Until they have broken the main hostile resistance, in- 
fantry units advance by bounds from one line of terrain 
to another. Upon each line the commander organizes his 
fire support for the succeeding bound. Thus each line 
is first the objective for a bound of movement and then 
the base of fire, constituted by supporting and antitank 
weapons, for the next. Regiments and battalions use the 
lines of terrain that are formed by the more extensive 
and prominent features, and a base of fire for these units 
may extend into an adjacent zone of action. Companies 
and smaller units advance in shorter bounds, using less 
prominent terrain features which ordinarily are within 
their own zones. The first objective of a regiment, for ex- 
ample, in attacking an enemy defensive position, is usually 
the line of terrain behind which the hostile artillery is 
masked. The objectives of a battalion include the main 
defensive area of the enemy, though battalion bounds of 
movement are often determined by the distance of ad- 
vance over which the ground permits the heavy weapons 
of the battalion base of fire to give continuous support. 
Commanders of regiments and battalions may designate 
and include one or more inter- 
mediate objective, in their orders for attack. But the 
orders for companies and smaller units as a general rule 
give only the first objective to be taken. The commander 
who gives an intermediate objective also directs how his 


more than one objective, 


troops will resume their attack when they have captured 
this objective. But whatever the number of his objectives, 
a commander must never call for a rigid time schedule 
over an extended period. His orders must always be 
elastic. In the actual attack, for example, the pause his 
troops m: ake on any terrain line should not be longer than 
it takes to organize effectively the base of fire for the next 
bound. And if the hostile resistance ahead is apparently 
weakening, this pause may be cut greatly, and the attack 
resumed after hasty organization of the new base of fire. 
FRONTAGES, ZONES, AND DiRECTION 

An infantry commander must consider many things in 
determining the frontage C0 0 covered by his attacking 
units. The strength of his un¥es and their suppo os res, 
ris particular mi e kind of resistance he ex ANc 
the kind of groun er which that resistance must be 
attacked, and, by no means least, the training, discipline, 
and condition of his troops—all are important. The fol- 
lowing table gives the usual limits for war-strength units 
with their flanks covered by other troops: 


Unit Frontage in Y ards 
OEE visi covers a veweauwnes 50-75 7 é 
NS RE ee Rage 100- 
SP ee | 200-_500 
SE ee 500-1 ,000 
eee eee 1 ,000-2,000 
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As a tule troops of a unit will be unequally distributed 
over its frontage as they attack. If the unit must cover 
a frontage of compieald width, this is done by leaving 
gaps bavwenhs the att: acking elements of the unit, ond 
not by extending intervals to spread troops evenly across 
the zone. Thee gaps enable machine guns to fire to a 
flank and obliquely to the front, and thus extend the 
front effectively. It is often adv: antageous, in fact, to cre- 
ate such gaps between elements whatever the width of the 
zone of action. 

A regimental or battalion commander indicates the 
zones of action for his unit either by giving boundaries or 
by giving a frontage and an objective. Boundaries are not 
usually given for companies and smaller units. When the 
terrain permits, boundaries of regiments and battalions 
follow generally the corridors of the terrain. 

A designation of zones of action that run far into the 
hostile area to be attacked is liable to restrict maneuver. 
A commander does not assign zones beyond the first 
objective to be taken except whén the plan for supporting 
artillery fires makes it desirable to extend the zones some- 
what farther than usual. Once the first objective falls, 
new zones of action are assigned. 

Boundaries may be crossed by units that are in rear of 
leading attack elements and by supporting-weapon units, 
in a to take advantage of good routes of advance in 
an adjacent zone. This is ealy to be doné-thowever, when 
the unit attacking in the next zone has gained ground well 
to the front, and when the use of favorable routes in 
another unit’s zone will not overcrowd them. 

It is most essential for attacking infantry units to keep 
the right direction. In their endin. all commanders ha- 
bitually give compass bearings and point out landmarks, 
whenever there are any, as distant direction points or as 
points on boundaries between units. It also facilitates con- 
trol and minor changes in direction during an approach 
march to designate a bese unit for the other | units to regu- 
late their movement upon. 

Though the direction of advance is most important, any 
alignment of advancing units is undesirable. No attempt 
is aie to maintain a ee Lines are too readily visible 
to the enemy and are highly vulnerable, and they do not 
favor the development of offensive fire to the flanks. As 
units of infantry attack, they must exploit every chance 
to gain ground, and this without thought of keeping on 
a line with adjacent units. At the same time, they must 
not lose contact with these units. Commanders must 
continually check to see that their contacts with units 
on their fanks are maintained and that any exposed flank 
is protected. 


DisTRIBUTION IN Deptu 


When a regiment or battalion is ordered to attack over a 
long distance or to make the main effort, it is usually given 
a narrow frontage and is distributed in considerable depth. 
Units required to go but a short distance receive wider 
frontages and make their attack distributed less deeply. 
The next higher commandet usually designates the boun- 
daries of the zone of action, and the unit commander him- 
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self then directs a distribution of his unit in depth ac- 


ce wrdingly. 


Tue Marn Errort AND SECONDARY ATTACKS \/ 


The main effort of an attacking infantry unit has the 
aim of securing ground which, once gained, wiil make it 
easier to take ‘the actual objective or to assist other ele 
ments in their advance upon it. A commander usually 
directs his main effort against a weak point in the disposi- 
tions of the enemy and supports this effort with the greater 
part of the fire-power av ailable to him. Also, he usually 
orders his reserves to follow in the same general direction 
as that of the main effort. But as his att ack progresses, he 
mav shift his main effort to another part of his front in 
accordance with the developments of the battle. This he 
usually accomplishes by concentrating his supporting 
Gres in a new area, and directing his reserves to follow 
the new main effort instead of the “old. 

The weak points of the enemy’s defense are to be found 
where his weapons cannot be used to defensive advant: ge, 
where covered approaches offer a way to get close to his - 
and where these defenses can he readily observed 
by the artillery supporting the attack. Ground does not 


favor an advance if the troops must move forward for a 


fenses, 


long distance under the fire and observation of the enemy 
before they can reach his positions. Open areas which the 
enemy can effectively sweep with fire are in general to be 
avoided. When, however, there is extremely powerful fire 
available in support, movement over open ground it 
creases the rapidity of the whole advance. 

When a general advance of his troops will most ef- 
fectively support his main effort, a commander directs a 
secondary attack to be made by the units not taking part 
in the main effort. If it appears that some of his nde ard 
units will be unable to advance because their supporting 
fires are limited, he may direct them to support the main 
effort only by their fire, and not by movement forward, 
until they are able later to advance. The commander like- 
wise limits the initial support by certain of his units to 
fire alone if their advance appears to be prevented be- 
cause of exposure to observation and heavy fire from 
some advanced hostile position in the zone of the main 
effort. Units with a secondary mission, thus held back 
as the attack begins, move forward as soon as the troops 
in the main effort have reached positions from which they 
can assist these units to advance in turn by supporting 
them with flanking fire. 

When the main effort is ahead of the secondary attack 
and the ground is favorable, the light machine guns fol- 
lowing the main-effort units take full advantage of the 
fields of fire on the open flank across the leant of the 
adjacent unit. These guns are habitually pushed forward 
for this purpose behind the units that gain ground most 
rapidly. This, indeed, is the most effective measure against 
the cross-fires from hostile areas. 

In fact, infantry attains its most complete successes 
through flanking action. Delivery of flanking fire is, there- 
fore, a most important method of operation for small in- 


fantry units as they attack. Furthermore, the out-ma- 
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neuvering of hostile resistance by env clopment is tar more 
often than not the best method for infantry units of any 
size to employ. Even tanks make much use of 
mobility in moving laterally on the battlefield. 


their 


Tue Use or Reserves 


Sooner or later in the course of an attack, an infantry 
commander will gener ally find it necessary to put all of his 
troops into batale. whatever reserve he may have held out 


initially. as the situation 


warrants, and employs i it prime arily as a Maneuvering body 


He uses his reserve as soon 


to outflank hostile resistances that hold up his le ading 


echelon. But he may advance 


begun by his le ading echelon it those troops becom« 
Ms name or to protect his 
counter attacks by the enemy. 


also use it to continue the 


le ading echelon against 
In principle, however, a \ 
ommander puts in his reserves where the resistance of 
the enemy is weakening, and not where the enemy has | 
shown a stubborn strength. 

Once an attack has begun, commanders of reserve units 
keep in constant touch with what is going on to their 
tront and flanks. They also reconnoiter routes to places 
where their units are likely to be used, and keep their 
units ready for action in any direction. 

For the first phase of an attack, a commander stations* 
his reserves where they can have covel and concealment, ° 
and where, at the same time, they can furnish security for 
the flanks and hold themselves ready for prompt entry 
into combat when the commander needs them. In gen- 
eral, the reserves of regiments and battalions, until they 
are used, move forward by bounds as the regiment: il of 
battalion commander directs, keeping some ‘distance to 
the rear of the leading units. Company supports may be 
ordered to follow the leading platoons from cover to covet 


at a distance between specified limits. 
Tue Use or TANKS 


The mission of infantry tanks is to increase the speed 
of advance of the foot infantry. Tanks strike unexpectedly 
at designated terrain objectives over ground suitable for 
their operation. It is preferable to use them against re 
sistance that has been definitely located in such objectives. 
Often, however, a commander will have no detailed knowl 
edge of the enemy’s dispositions. 

A commander who habitually holds his tanks back until 
his foot infantry has been stopped by the enemy is liabl 
to waste the attacking power of his tanks in piecemeal 
action. His tanks can contribute most toward the advance 
of his foot infantry, and toward shortening the time it 
must ‘spend on each line of terrain that forms an attack 
objective, if he uses them early whenever there are suit- 
able objectives and suitable ground. But where the ground 
is unfavorable, or where it is unlikely that he will need 
his tanks in gaining his first objectives, he holds them for 
later usc. 

Usually, however, orders from the division commander 
give the time for a tank attack. Daybreak is, in general, 
the most favorable hour for an att: ick by masses of tanks. 


At the beginning of an attack by 


foot infantry and 
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tanks, the foot infantry should be organized and ready 
on its line of departure. If the tanks are not used in 
capturing the first objectives, but put in later on, the foot 
intantry should likewise be ready on the line of terrain 
which formed their last objective. The commander of the 
foot troops in a zone of action where tanks are to attack 
with foot infantry plans the close coordination of his 
troops and tanks, consulting the commanders of the tank 
units in so doing. 

Units of accompanying tanks, whose mission is to neu- 
tralize or destroy the automatic weapons of the enemy, may 
be preceded in an attack by units of leading (medium) 
tanks, whose primary mission is to neutralize or destroy 
the enemy's antitank guns. Leading tanks are usually 
placed in support of regiments of foot troops, but may be 
attached to them. Accompanying tanks usually operate 
under foot-troop battalion commanders. They keep con- 
tinuous contact with the battalions they are assisting, and 
closely conform their action to the movement of the foot 
troops. 

Tanks do not ordinarily operate beyond the effective 

range of infantry supporting weapons until the resistance 

of the enemy has been broken. Medium tanks, however, 
with their great defensive power, may te mporarily go a 
short way beyond the supporting fires of the foot infantry 
when this is essential in order to take the best advantage 
of the terrain. 

When tanks reach a hostile position they cannot be 
expected to destroy all resistance. In fact, their effect of 
neutralization lasts only while they are close to the hostile 
weapons they are operating against. In general, the maxi- 
mum area over which a platoon of tanks can maintain 
neutralization is about 4oo yards wide and somewhat less 
in depth. If there are enough tanks for them to be used 
in several waves, their destructive effect is much greater 
and they can maintain neutralization over a deep area for 
a long time. 

When his tanks are few in numbers, the commander of 
a zone of action may use them as mobile supporting weap- 
ons to follow his foot troops and give these troops support 
by fire alone. 

Reapiness TO Meet COUNTER-ATTACKS 


An infantry commander does not dispose his units for 
offensive combat with only his own attack in mind. He 
makes his dispositions mainly for that purpose. But the 
enemy is not necessarily tied to the ground. He may at- 
tack, too. Accordingly, attacking units must be able to 
meet an enemy counter-attack at short notice. And they 
must also be prepared for air, tank, or gas attack. 

RECONNAISSANCE 


Constant reconnaissance is always necessary. An in- 
fantry commander needs a continual flow of information 
if he is to make the best dispositions of his troops for 
security, movement, and battle. Reconnaissance in force, 
however, is a course of action suited only to special situa- 
tions, and is not to be considered an habitual method of 
gaining information. It is seldom a desirable method ex- 


cept when all other methods have failed. 
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AMMUNITION SUPPLY 
A continued rapid advance often depends to a great 


extent upon keeping the supporting weapons supplied 
with ammunition. Commanders of rifle units likewise 
take every favorable opportunity to give more ammuni- 
tion to their forward units. But they do not delay the 
advance of their units on this account. 


THE PLACE OF THE COMMANDER 

Well before the attack, the commander of any infantry 
unit should be as far to the front as it is practicable for him 
to be and carry out the following duties. If there is time, 
he should see for himself what the situation is. Then he 
orders the deployment of his unit for the attack and sees 
to it that his troops go into action just as he wants them to. 
During the attack, commanders of regiments and bat- 
talions leave the detailed conduct of their leading units 
to the commanders of those units, but intervene to insure 
their teamwork and to prevent bad errors. Regimental 
and battalion commanders place themselves during battle 
where they can best see or keep in touch with chels lead- 
ing echelons. But they must also keep contact with their 
reserves and supporting weapons, since these are their 
chief means of further molding the outcome of an attack 
once under way. 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ATTACK 


There are three general situations in which infantry may 
find itself in offensive combat: meeting engagements, 
attacks against an organized position, and attacks against 
discontinuous resistance. In the first of these, infantry 
commanders rapidly make and carry out simple plans for 
coordinated blows against the immediate enemy, and then 
push their attack forward wherever the weakest hostile 
resistance develops. A meeting engagement calls for a 
quick perception and a prompt issuance of fragmentary 
orders on the part of commanders, and a rapid execution of 
orders by their subordinate leaders. 

An attack against an organized position is a more me- 
thodical operation. Here there must be a careful prepa- 
ration and heavy supporting fires. And these take time, 
but no more than thoroughness requires. 

Against discontinuous resistance—for example, in at- 
tacks by leading advance-guard elements, or by units 
exploiting a success after breaking an enemy's main de- 
tenses——it is maneuver that is essential rather than power. 
Small groups work forward along covered a proaches and 
keep on going wherever they encounter litle or no resist- 
ance. This outflanks isolated enemy detachments and 
usually forces them to withdraw. Those that do continue 
to resist ate encircled or attacked from front and flank. 
Infantry can usually make these attacks relying mainly 
on its own weapons for supporting fire; and it makes them 


rapidly. 


THE ADVANCE FROM THE BASE 
OF CONCENTRATION 


Such mobile forces as cavalry and motorized infantry, 
operating far in advance of other troops, are usually the 
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first to meet the enemy. When these covering troops find 
hostile forces too large for them to deal with, they keep 
contact until the leading infantry divisions come up. How 
much security the covering forces give in the meanwhile 
to the advancing infantry divisions depends mainly upon 
the strength and mission of the covering forces and upon 
whether the enemy makes a vigorous effort to sweep them 
aside and continue his own advance. It follows that cov- 
ering forces cannot be looked upon as guaranteeing the 
security of the forces in their rear. But the information 
they furnish, plus what is received from other sources, en- 
ables commanders of advancing infantry to adapt their 
dispositions to the actual situation. 

As long as they are far from the enemy, the leading in- 
fantry units of a force usually move forward by night from 
their base of concentration. But since at night it is hard 
to maneuver troops off the roads into battle formations, 
leading units must continue their advance by day and not 
by night when they have come close enough to the enemy 
for encounter with him to be possible. Until then, how- 
ever, the main bodies of infantry forces, whenever it is 
practicable, advance by night, usually under the protec- 
tion of their own covering , These, of course, may 
be sent forward by day to secure the march objective of 
the night that follows. The infantry covering forces may 
either reinforce units of the mobile covering forces; or 
they may occupy suitable ground in rear of these mobile 
forces. 


THE APPROACH MARCH 


An infantry commander conducts his approach march 
so that his troops come close to the enemy ready for action, 
with the least possible losses. Troops begin the approach 
march as they first enter the areas in which they are liable 
to come under the fire of the enemy's light and medium 
artillery. This is ordinarily not more than 10,000 yards 
from the hostile batteries. The approach march ends 
when the troops come within effective range of the 
enemy's small-arms fire. 

When infantry makes an approach march behind cov- 
ering forces or any other forces strong enough to give them 
effective protection, its approach march is said to be “cov- 
ered.”’ And when there is no covering protection, or only 
that of cavalry or motorized infantry operating on such 
broad fronts that it could hardly check a strong hostile 
advance, the approach march is said to be “‘uncovered.” 
Naturally, any commander who conducts an approach 
march must estimate how much the protection of ad- 
vanced friendly forces permits him to cut down his secur- 
ity measures in order to expedite his own advance. 


Tue Coverep ApproacH Marcu 


Infantry units moving toward combat usually occupy 
assembly positions in divisional assembly areas, or pass 
through the areas, before beginning their approach march. 
Here commanders and their troops make their preliminary 
preparations for the attack. 

Regiments and battalions, when they move forward 





from their assembly positions, usually move toward some 
terrain feature ahead which can readily be organized as 
either a final assembly position, or, if need be, as a defen- 
sive position. : 

A covered a approach march is often made by night. 
This, of course, is done to avoid observation by the enemy 
and diminish the effect of possible hostile action. The 
troops advance on roads and trails that have, if possible, 
already been reconnoitered by day. The size of the col- 
umns and the distances between the elements that com- 
pose them depend on three things: the visibility of the 
night; the activity and effectiveness of the enemy's artil- 
lery; and the probability of attack by his aircraft. Motors 
are grouped by regiment or battalion and moved forward 
at a later hour, usually behind the columns of foot troops, 
though sometimes it is better to advance them on other 
routes. 

If infantry makes a covered approach march by day, it 
advances by long bounds to successive objectives, moving 
along reconnoitered routes. The troops are distributed in 
small columns the better to use the terrain for conceal- 
ment, gain protection against possible mechanized attack 
by the enemy, and minimize the effect of his artillery fire 
and of attacks by his aircraft. At the same time, an ex- 
cessive dispersion of troops is to be avoided. Platoons, 
for example, will often move in single file or column of 
twos. 

These small columns go forward generally across coun- 
try, but may follow paths and eraile except where these 
are too open to hostile observation or fire. If they can 
move along the edges of woods and cultivated fields and 
through ravines, it is more difficult for the enemy’s air 
shsevente to see or size up the advance. It may be necessary, 
however, for the columns to move along the sides of hills, 

rather than in valleys and other depressions, in order to 
avoid or minimize the effects of hostile concentrations of 
gas. Good places to avoid, besides areas that have been 
gassed, are regions that have already been shelled, and 
such points as villages, defiles, crossroads, stream beds, 
and other places on which the enemy is liable to have his 
artillery registered. W here units must cross especially 
dangerous lines or areas of terrain, it is often advisable for 
this to be done by small groups which re-form again at 
places designated beforehand by their leaders. Approach- 
march columns keep their direction by compass bearings 
and by moving toward distant direction points. Battalions 
and smaller units may also regul: ate their direction of ad- 
vance on designated base units. 

Commanders of regiments and battalions ordinarily 
precede their units so that they can prepare for their entry 
into battle. These commanders also see that their units 
maintain contact with covering elements. 

During an approach march, company transport not 
needed for antitank or antiaircraft defense, and vehicles of 
combat trains, are usually grouped by battalions. These 
groups follow their units by bounds. Commanders of 
these groups take care that the motor columns do not fall 
far behind the units they belong to. 
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Regimental commanders provide for the security of 
their troops against attacks or raids by hostile tanks or 
other armored units. This they do by selecting as ap- 
proach-march objectives lines of terrain suitable for anti- 
tank defense. Streamlines are commonly used for this. 
Motorized detachments which include part of the regi- 
mental antitank guns move ahead of the approach-march 
columns to these lines, and there organize a defense against 
hostile mechanized attacks that may possibly come 
through the antitank defenses of the covering forces. The 
regimental commander directs other such detachments to 
protect the flanks of his unit either by moving parallel to 
the approach- -march columns or by taking up successive 
flank positions for antitank defense. 

The antitank weapons of infantry battalions, on their 
carriers, move forward near the leading battalion elements, 
ready for immediate action. 

Though antitank protection must always govern, con- 
cealment from the enemy’s air observers. ind protection 
from his artillery fire are also taken into consideration in 
designating the bounds to be made by antitank detach- 
ments and the terrain lines they are to occupy. 

For antiaircraft protection, air guards keep ahead of each 
approach-march column and out from its flanks. All rifle- 
men and automatic riflemen keep ready as they advance to 
open instant fire on hostile airplanes. Heavy machine- 
gun units cover the columns by leapfrog advances, occupy- 
ing successive antiaircraft positions. 

In a covered approach march, the troops make no regular 
halts. Rest is obtained at halts on objectives. 


Tue Uncoverep Approach Marcu 


Uncovered approach marches are made by day, with 
advance guards in constant readiness for combat protecting 
the main bodies, and flank guards protecting exposed 
flanks. Company transport, and the ammunition and 
medical vehicles of combat trains, move with their units. 

Advance guards, and echelons of advance guards when 
these move forward separately, progress by bounds to 
successive objectives. Each bound of an advance guard is 
made to a line of terrain important to the security of its 
main body or to the eventual combat action of its main 
body. On reaching an objective, an advance-guard com- 
mander, acting in accordance with whatever orders he may 
have, prepares to make another bound, takes up a de- 
fensive position to cover his main body, or launches an 
attack to gain important giound farther ahead. 

A division or higher commander may designate the 
more important of the terrain lines that form advance- 
guard objectives as control lines for coordinating the ad- 
vance of several adjacent advance guards. Infantry com- 
manders of advance-guard units may also designate objec- 
tives between those given in higher orders, both for pur- 
poses of controlling the approach march and insuring ready 
and adequate supporting fires during each bound. Tiee 
where the terrain dictates otherwise, a battalion should 


make bounds of 1,000 to 1,200 yards, and a company, 
500 to 600 yards. 
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Any commander who designates an advance-guard or 
flank-guard objective also gives the orders covering the re- 
sumption of the advance or whatever action is to be taken 
on gaining the objective. In this regard, the length of 
halts on advance-guard objectives is kept to the minimum. 
Hence the time allowed for reconnaissance on reaching an 
objective, for reporting the information then obtained, and 
for sending new orders to advance-guard commanders, 
must likewise be kept to the minimum. In fact, new 
orders to advance-guard commanders on reaching an ob- 
jective should in general be necessary only when important 
new information affects the original orders given. The 
original orders should be complete enough to cover prob- 
able contingencies. 

The leading rifle units of an advance guard move for- 
ward in extended order. Their onnastadess send out 
patrols to reconnoiter ahead and thus prevent surprise 
fire by hostile infantry weapons. As far as it is practicable 
to do so, commanders of leading units keep the advance 
of their troops to ground difficult for tanks and send only a 
small part of their companies across open areas. 

Light machine guns usually stay near company head- 
quarters. On each company objective they take up posi- 
tions to cover the further advance of the leading rifle ele- 
ments and protect the flanks of those elements. ‘The light 
machine guns are generally moved by hand. The 60-mm. 
mortars are moved on their carriers whenever practicable. 
These likewise cover the advance of leading elements from 

each rifle-company objective. 

The better to take advantage of cover, rifle units form- 
ing the reserves of leading advance-guard battalions move 
hoomanel in small columns and follow suitable roads and 
trails where these exist. The heavy weapons take up posi- 
tions on each battalion objective. The machine guns pre- 
pare to defend against hostile aircraft, and to cover the ad- 
vance and protect the flanks of leading rifle units. The 
81-mm. mortars make ready to support the advance guard 
by fire on any hostile resistance that develops. Wherever 
it is practicable the heavy weapons are displaced rapidly 
from objective to objective on their carriers. 

An infantry main body advances by long bounds partly 
deployed and some distance behind its advance guard. It 
stays far enough in rear to insure its own protection from 
effective fire of the enemy’s light artillery. But it must, at 
the same time, keep close enough to its ‘advance guard to 
prevent defeat of the advance guard before the main body 
can support it. The distance between these two elements 
will vary greatly according to the terrain but they should 
seldom if ever be more than three miles apart. 

Whether determined by the main-body commander or 
a higher commander, the successive objectives to be reach- 
ed by a main body should be lines of terrain adaptable to 
antitank defense. Heavy woods, strong buildings, streams, 
steep slopes, ravines, and other obstacles to tanks, are 
sought in selecting these objectives. 

The main-body commander distributes his antitank 
weapons to give continuous protection to his troops 


through the full depth of his dispositions. And through- 
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out an uncovered approach march, regimental antitank 
weapons move by echelon and by bounds as the command- 
er of the regiment directs. One antitank echelon takes up 
positions covering the directions from which attack by the 
enemy's tanks is most liable to come, and thus protects the 
regiment until its rear elements have passed forward of 
haw positions. The other echelon stays with the main 
body, moving in rear of the leading battalion until it is, 
turn, directed to take up protective positions as the fest 
echelon has done. Orders of the regimental commander 
will usually direct each antitank echelon thus occupying 
positions to move rapidly forward again as soon as the 
rear elements of the regiment have advanced beyond it, 
either to leapfrog to new defensive positions or to rejoin 
the main body, usually in rear of the leading battalion. 

Battalion antitank weapons stay well forward in their 
battalions during an uncovered approach march. They 
go into position for antitank defense whenever the main 
body halts on an objective, covering the most dangerous 
ground for hostile tank approach. 

Not merely the antitank units alone, but all other 
elements of a main body conduct a continuous reconnais- 
sance to insure an early warning of approaching enemy 
tanks. Warning is repeated from unit to unit by pre- 
arranged signals. 

When warning comes in time, rifle units gain the near- 
est ground difficult for tanks. Otherwise, men take in- 
dividual concealment in the nearest cover and avoid group- 
ing. They do not waste fire on tanks known to have thick 
armor, but do take under a heavy fire any lightly armored 
vehicles of the enemy which may be vulnerable to armor- 
piercing ammunition. 

Antitank units that are not already in position upon 
warning of a hostile tank attack move rapidly to any posi- 
tions from which they can take the approaching t tanks 
under their fire. Those in position stay there if the posi- 
tions are suitable, or else shift quickly to new positions 
which give them better fields of fire. 

During an uncovered approach march, units of main 
bodies provide for their antiaircraft protection as in a 
covered approach march. Part of the heavy machine guns 
of the advance guard are given antiaircraft missions. 
Troops of leading main-body elements fire on attacking 
aircraft unless actually engaged i in ground combat. 

During any long halt, the advance-guard commander 
disposes his units , wi defense, and ions out a combat 
outpost to cover his sector. If the halt is one of consider- 
able length, the division commander may coordinate the 
dispositions and probable action of several such outposts. 
Unless the advance-guard duties have not required much 
activity, the main-body commander normally replaces the 
advance guard with another unit upon resuming the ad- 
vance. 

Tanks usually advance well covered by other troops. 
They move forward, often by night, on routes that avoid 
hostile observation from the air and afford the best pro- 
tection from the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

Since a commander habitually holds back the mass of 
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his tanks for a powerful concerted blow to be delivered 
later, he limits his use of tanks in preliminary operations. 
But he does use part of his tanks, if necessary, to help his 
advance guard capture important terrain objectives that 
are occupied by the enemy in some force. If the com 
mander thinks he will need to use some tanks to assist his 
advance guard, he moves these tanks to assembly 


§ areas 
ready to move rapidly forward; or 


. if his main body is 
not disposed in considerable depth, directs them to ad- 
vance by long bounds behind the main body. Where the 
dispositions in an uncovered approach march are of great 
depth, and contact with the enemy is soon expected, the 
main-body commander may direct part of his tanks to 
follow his advance guard by shorter bounds. Tank of- 
ficers reconnoiter, if practicable, the ground their units are 
to advance over, and they maintain continual contact with 


the commanders of the foot infantry they are to assist. 


PLANS OF ATTACK 

When infantry units reach their final assembly posi- 
tions a short distance in rear of the line of departure, com 
manders and their troops make their final preparations for 
the attack and then move to the line of departure. The 
line of de ~parture is usually the last cover or mask which the 
leading infantry units can reach without serious fighting. 
How Bor i it may be from the enemy's main resistances de- 
pends largely on the terrain. The line of departure itself, 
and the final assembly positions just to the rear, should 
afford good cover from the enemy ’s observers of the 
ground and air, and from his small-arms fire. At times, 
commanders have to make local attacks or advance a short 
distance by night in order to secure good ground for final 
assembly positions and the line of departure for the gen- 
eral attack that is to follow. 


As their troops are occupying the final assembly posi- 
tion, commanders usually complete their battle reconnais- 
sance. If the enemy occupies a prepared defensive posi- 
tion, commanders of units that are to lead and support the 
attack seek detailed information of the type and location 
of the enemy's works and weapons, and the strength in 
which he occupies the different sectors of his probable area 
of resistance. Through battle reconnaissance they try to 
find out what the terrain ahead is like and what the prob. 
able general line of the enemy’s resistance will be. It will, 
in most situations, be impossible to learn through battle 
reconnaissance the positions of more than a small fraction 
of the enemy's automatic and antitank weapons. And if 
the general region in which these hostile weapons are dis- 
posed cannot be determined, it must at least be generally 
deduced from the terrain itself or from any other indica 
tions or information, if the commander is to have a basis on 
which he can plan the supporting fires for his coming at 
tack. Commanders obtain information not only from thei: 
own reconnaissance detachments, patrols, and observers, 
but also from adjacent or higher units, from units of other 
arms, and through their own personal reconnaissances and 


those carried out by members of their staffs. 
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ATTACK ORDERS 


All units attack in accordance with orders which their 
commanders issue to them. Commanders usually formu- 
late their general plans of attack and the orders to put these 
plans in effect, either before or while their troops are occu- 
pying their final assembly positions. Each commander 


bases his plan upon the instructions he receives from high- 
i | 


er authority, the information he possesses of the enemy, 
the planvof units adjacent to his own, the fire support that 


will be available to him, and the ground over which his 


unit is to attack. 


The amount 6f detail a commander includes in his 
attack orders depends to a large extent upon how much 
time he has in which to prepare for attacking. But in no 
case should a commander anticipate in his orders a par- 
ticular course of events and endeavor to prescribe the de- 
tailed action to be taken in several contingencies. Attack 
orders should be simple. Everything subordinate com- 
manders will not need in carrying out their missions and 
issuing their own orders should be left out. 


SupportING Fires FoR Foot Troops 


A commander prescribes a detailed tactical plan for an 
attack only as far in the future as he is reasonably sure of 
the hostile resistance. In general, the smaller the unit, the 
less in advance it is practicable or desirable to plan a 
definite maneuver. For a rifle company, platoon, or squad, 
it is usually enough to announce a simple combination of 
fire and movement by which the troops are to capture 
ground within sight, and to give the direction of attack 
and the objectives that the next higher commander has 
ordered taken. 


Orders to units that are to lead the attack give them a 
line of departure and a zone of action or direction of attack. 
Orders to reserve units ordinarily direct them to move to 
an initial location and instruct them as to their further 
advance. Orders to infantry supporting units give them a 
general combat mission and also, in the usual case, the 
general location of their first firing positions and targets or 
sectors of fire. These orders also direct each supporting 
unit when to make its first displacement forward. 


All infantry commanders look upon their supporting 
fires, whatever their source, as means of combat which 
they must coordinate toward a single end——the economical 
and rapid capture of their objectives by their units. Ac- 
cordingly, they use these fires for two main purposes. 
They insure that intense fires will be placed upon hostile 
resistances already located and upon the areas from which 
the fires of the enemy would have a serious effect upon 
the progress of the attack, these fires to begin usually when 
the attack begins or shortly beforehand. Commanders 
also provide for supporting fires to open on any suitabl 
targets that appear after the attack is launched. An 
whenever, during the course of an attack, a commander 
finds he needs more fire support than he has, he requests 
the next higher commander to give him this additional 
support from the means at the higher commander's dis- 
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posal, or to obtain it for him from a still higher com- 
mander. 

When there are no tanks in the attack, the fire of the 
artillery in direct support usually forms the framework of 
the plan of supporting fires of infantry regimental and 
battalion commanders. This artillery fire is used to neu- 
tralize successive areas, shelling in general the targets near- 
est to the attacking troops until the safety of those troops 
makes it necessary to lift the fires to more distant hostile 
targets. Regimental and battalion commanders make ar- 
rangements for such fires by consulting with the com- 
manders of the supporting artillery units. 

Commanders of infantry regiments and battalions use 

eit supporting weapons to supplement the fires of their 

upporting artillery—usually for fires on point or line 


angers which are located accurately during the attack. 


Rifle companies and platoon commanders use their sup- 
porting weapons to complement the supporting fires 
arranged by higher commanders. Any subordinate ele- 
ment may be ordered to support an element next to it. 

When there are no supporting tanks, heavy machine- 
gun units have the following as their missions: long-range 
fire, protection of the flanks of attacking units against 
hostile counter-attacks, and antiaircraft defense. The 
heavy machine-gun units place their fire close to the lead- 
ing troops only when the ground is exceptionally favor- 
able for such fire and such fire is needed. 

A battalion commander uses his 81-mm. mortars to place 
immediate fire on isolated points of hostile resistance 
which the fires of the supporting artillery have not neu- 
tralized. Mortars are emplaced behind good defilade as 
far forward as ammunition can be readily brought up to 
them. They should not be more than 1,000 yards behind 
the leading troops, and usually much closer. Com- 
manders of mortar units control the fire of their weapons 
from nearby observation points from which they must be 
able to see not only the targets fired at but also the loca- 
tion of the leading infantry units. Only in exceptional 
circumstances do they use wire communication and ob- 
servation posts some distance from their mortars. 

The 60-mm. mortars are similarly used from firing po- 
sitions that are ordinarily within 500 yards of the troops 
leading the attack. 

Light machine guns fire through gaps between units 
across the front Tieden elements of their own com- 
panies and those of the companies adjacent. Or, a com- 
mander may hold these weapons ready to move rapidly 
forward to positions suitable for such flanking fires. When 
units making a main effort drive ahead of other troops 
on either or both flanks, most of their light machine guns 
are usually directed to follow the main effort closely, so 
that they can open fire to a flank. 

The initial location for the antitank weapons is on the 
base of fire, where they defend the attacking troops from 
any tank attack by the enemy. They are disposed to 
cover all directions from which such an attack is liable to 
come. If the ground is mainly open terrain, some antitank 
guns are normally placed on the flanks of each battalion. 


\ 
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SupporTinG Fires WHEN TANKS TAKE Part 
IN THE ATTACK 


When tanks assist his foot troops in an attack, a com- 
mander uses the greater part of the fire- -power at his dis- 
posal to support them. He backs them up with the fires 
of the artillery in his direct support, and with that of his 
more powerful infantry weapons, and even with the fires 
of his light machine gunners and riflemen whenever this 
becomes necessary. 

He arranges for the artillery fires in consultation with 
officers of the tank and artillery units. These fires are 
usually placed on targets in the successive lateral zones 
through which the tanks will advance in their attack. The 
tanks and the foot infantry deal in turn with the hostile 
resistances behind the rear line of cach of these zones of 
artillery fire. The first such zone includes, of course, the 
main defensive positions of the enemy and his antitank 
defenses. As the tanks themselves near these areas, the 
supporting artillery lifts its fires to the next zone beyond, 
there to neutralize antitank guns and automatic weapons, 
blind the enemy’s observation, and reach his command 

sts and his reserves. These zones of artillery fire are 
usually not less than 500 yards deep. Time- fuzed projec- 
tiles facilitate the close support of tanks. If there are two 
echelons of tanks, the artillery gives its direct support to 
the leading echelon. The artillery fires are arranged for 
beforehand and are regulated through artillery observation, 
either air or ground, and radio requests from the com- 
mander of the attacking tanks. But if only accompanying 
tanks are taking part in the battle, the commander of the 
unit they are assisting asks the artillery to lift its fire from 
each zone in turn as the attack approaches it. 

In the first stage of an attack by tanks and foot troops, 
the infantry supporting weapons take as their chief targets 
the antitank guns of the enemy. Once the tanks are on 
the first objective, riflemen and machine gunners give 
them close-in support, as they do at any other time “the 
tanks are in close contact with the enemy. 


TANK AND Foot-Troop Co6rpDINATION 


An infantry commander usually gives his accompanying 
tanks the same first terrain objectives as the battalions 
they are to attack with. The first attack objective for 
the leading echelon of tanks to gain is, in most attacks, a 
crest or other mask lying beyond the enemy's main de- 
fenses, ordinarily a regimental objective for the foot 
troops. 

Before an attack, the tanks that are to fight in its initial 
phase usually stay some 2,000 to 4,000 yards behind the 
foremost foot infantry, ready to advance. They move for- 
ward from these locations in time to cross the line of de- 
parture at the hour directed in their attack orders. 

Usually both tank echelons cross the line of departure 
before the leading foot troops do. The second echelon 
follows the first across the line of departure after a given 
lapse of time, or after the leading echelon has gone a given 
distance. In general, the first tanks should reach, or at 
least come near to, the enemy's main defensive position 


before the accompanying tanks forming the second eche- 
lon advance across the line of de -parture. 

If the distance from the line of departure to the enemy's 
position is greater than mid-range, the foot troops cross 
the line of departure right after the accompanying tanks. 
If the line of departure is an organized one, however, the 
foot troops usually cross it at a given time after the tanks. 

Later in the attack, when the fires of supporting artil- 
lery may no longer be as powerful or as well organized as 
they were to begin with, infantry commanders may order 
their leading foot troops to advance as soon as the accom- 
panying t tanks have gone far enough to begin neutralizing 
the nearest of the enemy automatic weapons. In this situ- 
ation, foot-troop companies and battalions may be told 
to begin their advance within certain time limits. 

It is an exceptional situation when tanks beg -gin their ad- 
vance after the foot troops have already attacked. It is only 
practicable to do this when the tanks can reach the objec- 
tive on a route that does not pass through the foot troops. 

A tank attack should be launched from a line of de- 
parture or objective where there is cover. Normally, one 
or two zones through the line of departure of each infantry 
battalion assisted by tanks are reserved for their passage 
through the foot troops. As a rule, these zones can be nar- 
row since tanks will always cross the line of departure on 
a narrow front unless it is impracticable to do so. The 

tanks, of course, open out on a wider front as necessary 
after crossing the line of departure. If the circumstances 
of the attack do require the tanks to be launched on a 
wide front, the foot infantry except for its supporting 
weapons may be held in a covered assembly position, and 
not moved forward to cross the line of departure until after 
the tanks have attacked. The supporting weapons, instead 
of being held in this assembly position, are grouped in one 
or two clearly defined areas in the final assembly positions 
ready to deliver their fires, and the tanks are directed not 
to pass through these areas. All such areas occupied by 
troops must be guarded against the possibility of tanks 
entering them inadvertently. For this purpose sentinels 
bearing some conspicuous means of identification must be 
posted along the flanks and rear of these areas. This is 
especially necessary in an attack at daybreak. 

The passage of tanks through foot troops when the 
attack is resumed from a captured objective is accomplished 
as in the first phase of the attack. 

After the attacking troops and tanks have captured an 
objective, the tanks assemble in a previously designated 

rallying point and there prepare for further action. In his 
original attack order the foot- -troop commander designates 
rallying points and alternative rallying points in rear of the 
objective. Rallying points for tanks are usually a short 
way in rear of the objective. Alternative rallying points 
are somewhat farther back toward the line of departure. 
Both should have defilade and concealment. Each echelon 
of attacking tanks is given its own separate rallying and 
alternative rallying points. After attacking the first ob- 
jective, the tanks return to one or the other of these points 
and re-form. 


(To be continued with the Execution of the Attack ) 
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The Era of Experiment 


Today we are in a period of experiment. The old-type 
regiment, the old division, have been swept into discard. 
New organizations are being built. New tactics are being 
developed. The greatest peacetime development and ex- 
periment is now being pursued. Before our very eyes new 
things are growing and the end is not yet. 

It is folly to think that any past wars have given or even 
indicated to us the answer to modern military puzzles. 
True, the past can give us general indications of the i impact 
of war, or at best the trend of human development, but 
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the past will not answer the questions that are swiftly 
sprouting in the age of mechanization. Military history 
is an excellent study. True, it shows man in battle, but it 
will only partially assist in developing modern organiza- 
tion and tactics. From the past, near or far, the greatest 
lesson we can learn is how man is handled, affected, and 
commanded in war. That has always been the same, for 
man has always been the same. Egyptian inscriptions, 
the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter—if one ignores the 
pornographic features—Vegetius, Marshal Saxe, even the 
Bible, if one reads the Gospel of St. Matthew; all indicate 
that armies had the same type man as the man today. 
From the past comes the man, from the present comes the 
weapon, from thought and experiment comes the proper 
tactics. 


Unquestionably, therefore, we must turn to the present. 
The tremendous effect of the Industrial Revolution has 
upheaved the environment and changed the war tools of 
man. It has developed tremendous weapons of war. New 
weapons have evolved that fifty years ago were not 
dreamed of. The present generation is feeling the full 
impact of probably the greatest and swiftest change in the 

waging of war. Our new war tools—and those yet un- 
born—mean the tremendous and rapid development of 
new war tactics. We have to study the things as we utilize 
and experiment with them. Only from this study can we 
get an answer to proper fighting; no book will give it, no 
person can speak authoritatively about it. We are groping 
and unsure. The cocksure man, foreign or domestic, will 
end in a disaster when war comes. 

The calm thinker, studying the things about him, and 
war philosophy, is the modern expert soldier. The soldier 
who expects to master his craft from history or books is a 
pedant. Man and what he has done and can do, and the 
new weapons of war that will constantly evolve—these 
are the subjects for the modern soldier. 


Yes, for the first time in our history we are engaged in 
great tests and maneuvers. We can expect that as the 
military test the larger organizations of war with their 
mechanistic tools that changes will occur. Without these 
tests one has only a theoretical organization which may 
have serious Maws. Only these wide- flung tests will deter- 
mine what is proper. That any organization or tactical 
thought comes out perfect in all details is not to be ex- 
pected. But this much we do get: a chance to change 
gradually to better organizations, to evolve better tactics, 
and keep abreast of a swiftly moving mechanistic world. 


Always this point must be kept in mind: The good or- 
ganization and sound tactics of today will undoubtedly 
change as we flow into the future. For we are living 1 ina 
world of whirling changes i in war tools. Our job is to fit 
these changes to war. It is not easy, for there is no ques- 
tion that can definitely be decided for a generation. We 
should think of that. 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry***** 

2o1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)***** 
34th Infantry**** 

3d Infantry**** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)**** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)**** 
11th Infantry*** 

22d Infantry*** 

North Texas CCC District*®*** 

1oth Infantry*** 

South Texas CCC District®*** 

2d Infantry*** 

161st Inf. (Washington N.G.)*** 
30th Infantry*** 

33d Infantry*** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) *** 
35th Infantry*** 

ath Infantry *** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Ala.) *** 
62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)*** 
Minnesota CCC District** 

Dakota CCC District®* 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

14th Infantry** 

29th Infantry** 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District** 

Fort Lewis CCC District*®* 


ORGANIZATIONS 


165th Infantry (69th New York) ** 

131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District** 

1soth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)** 

38th Infantry** 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)** 

12th Infantry (less 1st Battalion) ** 

66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) ** 

145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)** 

Sacramento (Calif.) CCC District** 

Fort Brady CCC District*®* 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)** 

216th Infantry** 

4th Infantry** 

gth Infantry** 

25th Infantry* 

Fresno (California) CCC District* 

Special Troops, 33d Division* 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.)* 

129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

4th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Oklahoma CCC District* 

Arizona CCC District*® 

181st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) * 

65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 

Arkansas CCC District* 

57th Infantry (PS)* 


STATES 


Montana National Guard 


Christmas Stars 


3d Miltary District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Southern CCC District* 

28th Infantry* 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.)* 

31st Infantry* 

ist Infantry*® 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.)* 

gth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training ¢ amps* 

27th Infantry 

75th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
Virginia N.G.) 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G.) 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.) 

140th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

ist Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

General Service Schools, 
Philippine Army 

155th Infantry (First Mississippi) 

3d Battalion, 109th Inf. (Pa. N.G.) 

138th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

8th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

2d Military District, Philippine 


Army Training ¢ amps 


Missouri National Guard 


In this issue it can be announced that the stars of the 
past two months have not all been on top of Christmas 
trees. Some of them—in fact, a fine bright collection of 
nine new ones—were in The JouRNAL’s stocking. Once 
more they came as most acceptable presents oom points 
as far away as the Philippines and as close home as West 
Virginia. 

The fourth four-star unit on the Honor Roll is the 
124th Infantry (Florida National Guard). A cluster of 
three three-star outfits, we are also proud to announce, is 
composed of the following: 132d Infantry (Illinois Na- 
tional Guard); 167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) ; and 


62d Brigade (Alabama-Florida National Guard). 

The gth Infantry joins the long list of units that have 
two stars. And gaining their first stars with this issue of 
The Journat are four units—two from the Philippines 
and two from the continental United States. These are, in 
order of promotion, the 31st Infantry, 1st Infantry, 149th 
Infantry (Kentucky National Guard), and gth Military 
District, Philippine Army Training Camps. 

And thus the New Year finds The INFANTRY JOURNAL'S 
list of hundred percenters still further embellished as this 
fine group gains fresh stars for the editors and the printers 
to add with pride. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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A Better ‘Ole (A photographic cerebration) chine gunner’s viewpoint—when a tank passes over a 
These photos show what should happen—from a ma-_ machine-gun pit. 











1. The tank starts across the pit. The gun crew has removed the 
gun from the T-base and has taken cover alongside the T-base step. 
Ground soft, no revetment. 

2. A close-up of the tank starting across pit. 

3. The tank in motion at the instant middle of trackage was over 
center of pit. Note that it clears the T-base by several inches—the gun 
has been removed. 

4. The pit after the tank has passed over it twice. There has been 
no great damage; the dummies in prone positon below the level of the 
T-base have only been sprayed by dust. The gun can go into action 
again. Moral: Take the machine gun off the T-base. 

CAPTAIN B. W. BRADY, Infantry. 
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A Little Less Fuss-and-Feathers 


Now is the time for all good soldiers to get ready for 
field duty. But how long will it take John Soldier to get 
ready? It seems to take a long time, but that isn’t John’s 
fault; he’s standing by, ready, patiently waiting for 
somebody to make up somebody’ s mind. 

Suppose the 606th Foot is to take the field next week. 
First we hear dozens of rumors, eventually followed by 
a “warning order’ issued by S- -3. This is neatly mimeo- 
graphed and bears the official seal of regimental head- 
quarters and the signatures of the adjutant and plans-and- 
training officer, executed with dash and flourish. 


Whatever the regiment is called upon to do while in 
the field is as nothing compared to the frenzied prepara- 
tions for the event. But seasoned company commanders, 
veterans of hundreds of such delirious undertakings, re- 
fuse to stampede. They merely pass on the fruits ‘of the 
mimeograph to the first sergeant. 


And if the first sergeant is wise he will probably “put 
something on the bulletin board,” about like this: ““The 
company takes the field Monday. Details later.” 

Then he probably sits down and waits for the Knights 
of the Pen to exhaust themselves and the mimeograph to 
burst a lung while spewing up its batch of vital informa- 
tion that tells whether or not John Soldier must take his 
dogtags or one or two pairs of extra socks. 


Those alert gents who attempt to “‘tell all” are apt to 
find themselves (and their help) in a dither amending, 
revoking, or otherwise altering the initial order relating to 
individual and organizational equipment carried and 
the uniform prescribed for the exercise. John Soldier also 
is apt to become a little confused by too many changes. 

If we want a smooth-working organization, capable of 
preparing for field duty without a lot of fuss-and- feathers, 
we can have it. The company commander's job isn’t difh- 
cult when the higher-up brain chambers operate effici- 
ently. 

Suppose, that instead of issuing bales of mimeographed 
baloney, S-3 gets on the phone and calls the battalion 
commander and says something like this: “Good morn- 
ing, Major. How’s your golf? That’s fine, sir. I want to 
give you some dope on the problem. Situation Z, six-fif- 
teen, Monday.” 

The battalion commander consults the regimental 
general order on “Situations” and notes that the regiment 
is-— . 

(1) To go on a practice march of one or two days’ 
duration. 

(2) Will take only necessary = Tor and indi- 
vidual equipment, and the uniform will be . 
on. 

But now assume Situation A to be highly important, 
then the S-3 may issue a warning order in writing some- 
thing like this: 

“Situation A. Time 5:30 a.m., January 15. Area X.” 

Commanders turn to “Situation A” and note: 


(1) Brigade tactical problem. 


, and so 
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(2) Full held mobilization equipment, less ammuni 
tion. 


(3) Blah, blah, blah. 
(4) Uniform: Blah, blah. 


(5) Excused: Post special duty, the colonel’s house 


orderly, the third assistant company clerk blah, 
blah. 
Think’st thou existence doth depend on ume? 
It doth; but actions are our epochs 
Byron 
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Mumblers, Droners, and Sing-Song Readers 


It is impossible to create a competent platform speaker 
by the mere issuance of an order. Yet every time a new 
instructor is ordered to a service school, and he re ports 
for duty, it is taken for granted that he is capable of climb- 
ing to ‘the plattorm and keeping wide awake a hall full 
of ‘cuales by the clarity, emph: isis, and persuasiveness of 
his powers of speech. 

This official assumption that an instructor—any in 
structor—is equipped by Nature with a loud, clear voice 
and a platform presence, simply stultifies a good third of 
every course presented at the schools of our arms and 
services. The mumblers, the droners, the sing-song read- 
ers, and the speakers who have no ear for emphasis, make 
the hours of their lectures and their illustrative problems 
into hours of stupefying misery for the classes that sit 
before them. Most of them make enough noise for sleep 
to be difficult. And if it were possible to measure the 

wanderings of the students’ minds, the total would at 
least circle the earth every fifty minutes. 

Few of these speakers are unaware of their inadequacy. 
Most of them are as uncomfortable on the rostrum as their 
hearers are in their seats. They try hard, too, most of 
them, because they are interested in their jobs and their 
topics, and would like to put their stuff across to cager 
student minds so that one day it might be recalled to ad- 
vantage in the midst of combat. But their handicaps are 
too great. 

Nor can professional eagerness on the part of the stu- 
dents offset these handicaps. You may be avid to hear 
and learn, but if you can’t hear you can’t learn. And even 
if you can, the distraction of a poor delivery requires a 
super-attentiveness that few possess to offset it. 

Our service schools offer too much that is invaluable, 
and their objectives are far too important, for a large frac- 
tion of their instruction to be nullified by feebleness of 
platform presentation. There is, moreover, no sound 
reason why such unappetizing mental fare should be 
offered. A rearrangement of instructors’ duties would 
easily remedy the fault and notably improve instruction. 

Every school has a certain number of instructors who 
might have been preachers, professors, or possibly poli- 
ticians, if they had not chosen to wear a uniform. These 
are the ones who actually like to lecture, and most of them 
do it well. Some of them are so good they can talk on any 
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topic and hold full interest to the end. One such officer 
gave a fifty-minute lecture describing the Army Extension 
Courses to a body of mature students, and received loud 
and long applause as he closed. 

These—and no others—are the people to put on the 
platform. Let the best speakers give all the talks and 
handle all the illustrative problems. Reduce their prepara- 
tory research accordingly and let them spend most of their 
time in perfecting their presentations. Those to whom no 
amount of training could give a reasonable ene are 
them work up the materials, and let them be present, i 
their capacity of experts, to help out pen Wo 
during the question periods. But for the sake of school 
efficiency—and, yes—for the sake of the National De- 
fense, keep them off the platform. D.S. 
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Share the Work 


“Don’t work a willing horse to death.” This applies to 
officers and soldiers alike, but I refer now to the extra- 
duty and overtime jobs which are assigned to officers of 
company grade. Of course, in any well-run regimental 
headquarters there is a duty roster on officers detailed for 
extra work “in addition to their other duties.” But let’s see 
how this roster functions. 

The roster rotates courts and boards and_ similar 
extra-curricular duties such as agent finance officer, con- 
voy officer, inventory officer for the post exchange—most 
of them performed during duty hours. But, in actual fact, 
one-fourth of the officers in the company grades do three- 
fourths of the extra-hour jobs, and more than their fair 
share of the special assignments. 

It happens like this. A special court-martial order ap- 
pears containing the names of Major Spasmodic, Cap- 
tain Alibi, First Lieutenant Squarejaw, Second Lieuten- 
ant Atease, and Second Lieutenant Wideyed. It is, natu- 
rally, a matter of no importance that First Lieutenant 
Squarejaw is a company commander with a double hand- 
ful of trouble straightening out a company formerly 
commanded by Captain Paunchy. Lieutenant Squarejaw 
is also the football coach, an extra-duty and overtime 
job he has had stuffed down his throat seven out of the 
past eight years because he once played football. When 
he had only a couple of years’ service, and no command 
responsibilities, it was not so bad, but now about the 
only thing coaching means is trouble in large doses and 
the loss of practically all his leisure time. 

But the regimental S-3 has never coached anything in 
his twenty years’ service, hence sees no connection be- 
tween football and the order from post headquarters to 
put on a company-in-attack demonstration for a Reserve 
officer class, so he immediately thinks roughly like this: 
“An old captain like Alibi will take this in his stride and 

t by OK, but First Lieutenant Squarejaw will really 
do the job up right—and all of us will look good.” So 
the edict goes out. 

Naturally, everybody has forgotten that two months ago 
a post order, OK'd by regiment, came out detailing Lieu- 
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tenant Squarejaw as instructor in the Thomason Act of- 
ficers’ school—but this is still an order and Lieutenant 
Squarejaw’s first sergeant lays it on his desk as a re- 
minder. 

At just this time, too, Major Spasmodic, Lieutenant 
Squarejaw’s battalion commander, decides to make an 
impression and orders all company commanders to turn 
in eight combat problems—two squad, two section, two 
platoon, and two company—‘and I'll give you one 
week.” Regiment also decides to buck up the company 
messes and, to get things going, directs that an officer 
keep the Form 469 personally and make a physical in- 
ventory daily—but this was not connected up with any- 
thing else in the mind of the adjutant, apparently, be- 
cause Second Lieutenant Wideyed is detailed as recruit 
instructor, thus leaving Squarejaw without a mess of- 
ficer. 

Well, you figure it out. Any way you look at it, 
Squarejaw is up to his ears. 

And the funny part is that all the time they were load- 
ing up Squarejaw, there was Captain Alibi just com- 
manding his company, which only needed somebody to 
sign the morning report, and Second Lieutenant Atease 
just performing as platoon leader and mess officer in 
Captain Alibi’s company. 

Now let’s see how such situations can be avoided. 

Keep a duty record—a loose-leaf, lettersize notebook 
will do—and give every officer in the regiment a page, 
then issue a regimental order that any extra duty or 
special work assigned will be reported to the adjutant to 
be entered in this book. Next, require all regimental staff 
officers and the battalion commanders to initial the duty 
page of an officer before assigning him extra work. In this 
way the duty and extra-duty assignments— present and 
past—of each officer can be seen at a glance since the com- 
pleted jobs will be red-lined out, but will remain as a 
record of work accomplished. And this should prevent 
the temporary pyramiding of work on a willing horse. 

—STONE Borea.is. 
, ie 
Second Lieutenants and Military Courtesy 

The Army has not gone to hell since I was a second 
lieutenant. In fact, it is bigger and better than ever. Yet 
a distressing development has impinged itself upon my 
consciousness in the last few years, some illustrative inci- 
dents of which are worth thinking about. 

Some weeks ago I was on maneuvers and seven of us 
were present for dinner one evening in a battalion officers’ 
mess. The major, three captains, and three second lieu- 
tenants—all of us sat talking, and a casual listener might 
not have noted anything unusual about our conversation. 
But that conversation focused my attention sharply upon 
a tendency which has become more and more pronounced 
in recent years. 

The thing I noticed was that all three captains ad- 
dressed the major with an unforced but courteous respect 
and with a punctilious use of the word “sir.” But not once 
did any of the second lieutenants say “‘sir’’ to anybody. 
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This is no isolated incident, for I have with some 
astonishment seen these newly commissioned officers 
slough over those evidences of respect on which I, as a 
second lieutenant, was raised. 

Not so long ago I was celebrating, in the traditional 
manner, my fourteenth anniversary as a commissioned 
officer, when a shavetail of one year’s service came in, 
clapped me on the back and addressed me by my nick- 
name. Turning around slowly I looked the boy full in 
the eve and told him he had made a mistake in identity 
because I was Captain Sourpuss, and that the next time 
he addressed me to remember to use a one-syllable word 
of three letters. 

He seemed much surprised, and honestly so, I think. 
He had just not been raised any better. 

For some time past I have considered writing this 
article directed toward the education in military courtesy 
of those who need it; but somehow there was no overt 
act of sufficient violence to justify my doing it, though my 
own lieutenant has long since been instructed in the 
proper and habitual use of the term “sir.” But just a few 
days ago there was an overt act which has stirred me to 
action. 

We had an officers’ call, and every officer in the regiment 
was there for a conference held by the CO himself. 
During the course of the discussion the colonel spoke to a 
major, who used the word “sir” in his reply. Next the 
CO spoke to our lieutenant colonel and regimental execu- 
tive officer, and he also included “sir” in his reply—and 
then, finally, a second lieutenant held a conversation with 
the colonel and at no time did he use that small word of 
respect. Further, his tone, while not disrespectful, was 
not definitely respectful either. 

I don’t intend to sound like a crusty old fuddy-duddy. 
Nevertheless I believe something should be done about 
this new tendency, because it is becoming general and 
should be eliminated while in its embryonic stage. Not all 
young officers are offenders but many are. And the fault 
is that of the older officers who permit this relaxing of the 
respect it is their duty to demand. STONE Boreal 1S. 
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Moving Day in the ORC 


Many Reserve officers who have moved from one mili- 
tary area to another remain for a long time on the rolls of 
their old regiment. The Old Man is usually flattered by 
this loyalty. So are the fellow officers and the unit in- 
structor. 

But the officer thus separated quite often fails to take 
an active interest in military matters in his new home. 
His extension work is handicapped by the distance from 
his old headquarters. At the summer camps he is not as 
well prepared as the officers who have attended troop 
schools throughout the year. 

Thus it can be seen that commendable as this loyalty 
is from a sentimental standpoint, it is detrimental to ef- 
ficiency. The extent of the practice can be imagined when 
one considers the fluidity of American life, and when one 
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beholds the large percentage of inactive officers in nearly 
all units. 


Perhaps nothing much can be done about it. The 
regulations already provide for prompt transfer when 
official change of address is made, and even provide in a 
commonsense manner for temporary addresses for those 
who are not certain of the permanence of their absence. 
On the other hand, it has been my observation that the 
regulations are abused, and something should be done 
about it. 

For instance, unit commanders and unit instructors, on 
learning of an officer's expected departure, could ¢ 
courage him to affiliate promptly with a unit in his new 
home. They might well point out that active participation 
will insure husner preparation for the next c: amp, and that 
there will of course be a hearty welcome back home. 
When “farewell” remarks are made at unit meetings 
about departing officers, appropriate commendable men 
tion should be made of their plans to afhliate with units 
in their new homes “in order to be well prepared for 
active-duty training next summer.” 

Headquarters can help by frequently checking tem 
porary addresses. The unit instructors usually know 
about the officers who retain “‘official’ addresses at the 
old home while quite permanently situated elsewhere. At 
least once each year they should review such cases with 
the unit commanders. If it seems that the officer would 
be benefited by being transferred, there should be no 
sentimental reluctance about doing so. 

The important thing is the encouragement of the first 
contact with the new unit. Once that is made, active 
afhliation will usually come as a matter of course. 


Captain, /nf-Res 


Lone Ranger 


Meet the Lone Ranger. With his instrument—the 
80-cm. range finder Mig14M1 (graduated in 1914) 
he is supposed to do many things in the fire scheme of 
the heavy- “weapons company. Among the more important 
of his duties is that of giving fire data to his gunners. Not 
one gunner, but around twenty—sixteen of 'em firing 
away with caliber .30 machine guns, two more with cali- 
ber .50, and a couple with 81-mm. mortars popping away 
at something they can’t even see. These gunners fire at 
objects scattered all over the landscape, and often at 
ranges so distant that proper observation is impossible 
wile the present allowances of field gli asses. The noncom 
who observes is to furnish proper fire data to all these 
gunners with one (1) range finder. How does he do it? 
The answer is: He doesn’t. At least I am unable to do so, 
but perhaps others have mastered the problem. 

If some of our brighter Lone Rangers in other localities 
have solved the problem, I'd like to hear from them in 
the pages of The Journat. If I had eyes like a fly, and 
could double-talk like a politician, I still could not do 
the job justice. —SERGEANT, 1st Drvision. 











MIDWINTER WARFARE 


In Finland a war is going on just above and below the 
Arctic Circle in the middle of winter, an active hard- 
fought war on several fronts between the world’s largest 
force at arms and a tough, sturdy little nation and army 
that have everything to lose if they lose. Thus, whatever 
else we may be learning of benefit to our own national 
defense through watching the strange developments of 
Europe's present wars, we should now be able to gain a 
new and modern insight into a field of warfare that we 
have given all too little thought and study to in recent 
years. Once in a while some individual officer of our army 
becomes enthusiastic over the special problems of winter 
combat. The result may be a limited amount of tactical 
training on snowshoes or skis and small-unit maneuvers 
worked out in the snow. Or, more often, perhaps, the 
result may be a lack of interest typified by the commander 
who, a few years past, turned down a recommendation 
for the adoption of white coveralls to camouflage units 
engaged in winter fighting, on the ground that uniforms 
of white might too easily get dirty. 

In our whole military re 5 in fact, there has been 
more than a tendency to think of snow and war always 
with the long subarctic shadow of Napoleon marching 
miserably home from Moscow lying forebodingly adown 
the drifts. The sunshine of those hot July days at Gettys- 
burg has, indeed, so instilled its warmth into the terrain 
of our imaginary battles that if, in our minds, snow does 
ever fall upon that ground, it melts as soon as it falls. And 
just as the green of the woods and forests on our maps 
seems mainly non-deciduous, offering almost eternal con- 
cealment from hostile observers, ground and air, so does 
the ground beneath those woodlands, and in the fields 
between them, never become so hard from cold that fox- 
holes can’t be dug 

But here in this unlooked-for winter 


war of Finland, 


aside from our inevitable thoughts of sympathy, is our 
chance as professional soldiers to see what winter war is 
like, to see which of our arms, equipment, and tactical 
methods would have sound application, and what new 
things and tactical doctrines our army would need, if 
ever we had to defend that great rich territory of ours be- 
yond the northern seas, Alaska, or if ever we ourselves 
must conduct a war in any of the other regions of this con- 
tinent that lie deep in snow each winter season. 

Already the news from Finland, up to the new year, has 
brought us a number of special tactical items besides the 
use of mobile troops on skis clad for camouflage in white 
outer garments. It has shown us, for example, that zero 
weather, even without much snow, will always cut down 
greatly the mobility of motorized troops. For troops trans- 
ported any distance by truck in such weather soon freeze 
their toes and fingers if not their arms and legs. They 
have to get out and march two-thirds of the time when the 
mercury stands around zero. This is, of course, a simple 
enough thought. But it is to be doubted whether it has 
ever been considered in any of our map problems involving 
movement of troops by motors. 

Another item reported mentions the temptation of 
troops to pilfer precious gasoline from trucks to keep them- 
selves warm. There is an old Navy tradition that grain 
alcohol used to disappear from spare compasses when ships 
cruised in wintry seas, though strangely there appears to 
be no news from Finland regarding the necessity for a 
sizable ration of rum or vodka in the arctic weather. 
Anyhow, the decision as to when the use of gasoline for 

warmth is justified must be a hard one to make. 

There have also been few details regarding the meth- 
ods of organizing a hasty defense in snow, or of the effect 
of 20-hour winter nights on combat in general. Such de- 
tails will doubtless be furnished officially by competent 
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opservers. Very few of the news correspondents have a 
complete eye for such matters, excellent though many of 
their reports are in other respects. 

All the interesting tactical information from Finland, 
however, does not deal with purely winter combat. There 
is much else worth the closest study, especially the steady 
antitank successes that we have read about in almost every 
newspaper since the big sideshow—or will it turn into the 
main performance? —began. Similar reports came early 
from Poland, but soon ceased. There in Finland, however, 
it seems as if there is by now no reason whatever to doubt 
that antitank has often proved, and is continuing to prove, 
an answer to the tank. 

True, much of the theater of war, like half or more of 
our own country, is far less suitable for tank operation 
than the country around Fort Meade, or Fort Benning, 
or Hanover, where our own tanks operate so often, both 
on the ground and on the map. In more than one region 
the Finns have found their movable antitank obstacles 
ready to order on the ground itself, needing only the 
muscle and sweat of men to arrange them in barriers im- 
passable for tanks. Ordinary glacial boulders, probably 
differing little from those that are scattered across the 
northern states of our own country from Maine to the 
West, have served the Finns as well in many places as any 
of those long lines of huge concrete teeth we have seen in 
pictures from France and Germany. 

But such passive obstacles as these are by no means the 
only effective measures the Finnish troops have used to 
deal with the tanks of their enemies. Three years ago at 
Benning The Infantry School began to demonstrate to 
students a new kind of foxhole, a simple cylindrical hole 
for all-around fire, deep enough for a soldier to crouch in 
safely while a tank ran over it. These foxholes were not 
shown to students as officially adopted, but just as a new 
idea—an idea that seemed to some a trifle doubtful as to 
its practicability. But now the Finns say, according to 
Webb Miller in a United Press dispatch, there are several 
simple things that can be done from such a foxhole against 
the tanks that pass near it or over it. You can throw a 
bundle of hand grenades under a track of the tank; you 
can use TNT or dynamite instead of grenades; or you can 
use the old Spanish trick of pitching a sizable bottle of 
gasoline tied to a grenade at a tank just passed. And 
where there are sizable trees, not even a foxhole is need- 
ed; you can use the trees to hide behind and carry out 
these same measures. Twenty tanks were reported de- 
stroyed by these means alone on a 12-mile front in one 
day. 

It seems probable, however, that the Finnish light artil- 
lery and antitank guns have taken the largest toll of Soviet 
tanks. In a country full of defiles lying in heavy woods 
and between stretches of water, tanks are at the mercy of 
even the less flexible pieces of light artillery. James 
Aldridge, a North American News Alliance corre- 
spondent, described in a radio dispatch of December 20th 
how he saw four 30-ton tanks dealt with as they advanced 


to help their foot troops take a small hill held by Finnish 


troops. These tanks came on with some difficulty through 
the snow, close behind each one a squad or two of foot 
troops. Mortars and artillery supported their attack. But 
even a big tank is not very wide, and Finn machine gun- 
ners were able to cut down some of the troeps following 
behind the tanks for cover. As soon as the tanks reached a 
boulder obstacle at the bottom of the hill, they left the 
foot troops and went full-speed back to the rear to convoy 
more troops forward. That is, three of the tanks did this; 
for one was knocked out by a shell on the first trip up. 
On the second trip another ratik was completely demol- 
ished by a shell, but the twa tanks left, with the help of 
fire from the first one disabled, finally reached the top 
of the hill not far from Mr/ ‘Aldridge, who wisely decided 
about that time that he Had seen enough and moved to 
another sector. Here apparently, in a few minutes’ time, 
the capture of a smalVrise defended by no great strength, 
cost two heavy tanks. 

But, say most reports, the tanks keep on coming. No 
matter what the previous losses, new ones come back to at- 
tack, however difficult the terrain may be. And these are 
the conditions which, better than any others perhaps, will 
bring out the true capabilities of the tank. 

The Soviet tanks, so the Finns assert, are modern and 
sturdily built, but the same cannot be said of some of the 
Soviets other means of combat, notably their artillery am- 
munition. There have been a number of news stories 
that have mentioned a high percentage of duds. 

Finnish land mines have apparently accounted for many 
Soviet losses. These have been extensively used against 
both men and tanks. An INS report, early in December, 
told of a mined dock in northern Finland which caused 
hundreds of casualties, and the successful Finnish use of 
mines has several times been attested to indirectly by the 
news stories from Russia in which the Soviet government 
has strongly condemned such a use. 

Two other things that are worth close note in this Russo- 
Finnish conflict are the Finnish employment of the sub- 
machine gun and their method of holding their defensive 
artillery completely silent, in certain situations, until their 
targets are clearly defined. The submachine guns have 
apparently proved a most powerful weapon for close com- 
bat, causing heavy Russian losses, though few details of 
their use have been reported. As for the defensive artillery 
fires, there have been several news descriptions of the Finn- 
ish method of opening surprise fires at no great range with 
batteries held silent up to that moment so that the Reds 
would not detect their presence and open with counter- 
battery fires. In one attempt at a river crossing the Soviet 
troops were practically annihilated. From the many re- 
ports of the excellent Finnish handling of artillery, both 
against troops and tanks, it seems very probable that they 
are highly trained in rapid delivery of fires upon short- 
range targets as well as in firing concentrations and other 
fires of an indirect kind. 

So far, the vertical envelopment has brought no success. 
Where it has been tried, the parachutists have usually 
found themselves at a great disadvantage, not only upon 
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landing but while helplessly settling to the ground. The 
British and French, it is reported, have perfected measures 
for dealing with parachutist troops, and feel that this 
method of warfare offers no particular threat unless tens of 
thousands of troops could be transported safely by plane 
to rear areas. And the air defenses can apparently prevent 
any such air penetration. (There can be no air “envelop- 


_ment”’ where the air defenses cover all directions of ap- 


proach, or where they force an attempt by air-borne troops 
beyond the ranges of the planes that carry them.) 

In all of the other countries at war as well as in Fin- 
land, the efliciency of antiaircraft gunfire still seems to be 
unquestioned. If it does not often bring down a high 
percentage of its targets, that is simply because it forces 
the enemy's planes to stay at great altitudes. And when 
they do fly low, the antiaircraft guns bag a sizable share. 

Pursuit planes, too, are doing much more damage to 
enemy aircraft than the experts thought they could be- 
fore this war began. The belief that pursuit ships cannot 
catch fast bombers has several times not been borne out by 
the facts. Great Britain has officially admitted in several 
air battles of the last two months the loss of as high as six 
heavy bombers at a time in air battles with German fight- 
ers, and has claimed that her own fighter planes have 
downed large German planes. The German reports of 
British bomber losses have customarily given much high- 
er figures than the British communiqués. 

It could still be said, of course, up to the first of the 
year, that the pursuit-bomber argument must still be 
looked upon as unsettled because there have not been 
enough big air battles to determine the answer fairly. On 
the other hand, the various commentators may be right 
who have said that the very reason there have ne no 
great battles of the air, and no wholesale bombing, 1 
blitzkrieg itself, is that all the major powers at war are 
now certain that bombers, no matter how studded with 
defensive guns, can neither avoid nor fight off the fastest 
and most powerful pursuit ships. The bombers need their 
own pursuit planes to take care of the enemy’s fighters in 
order to do their bombing and get away safely (except, 
of course, for any antiaircraft losses). But pursuit planes 
have nowhere near the range of bombers, cannot for ex- 
ample fly to London and back from Germany. Hence, no 
blitzkrieg so far. But all this is conjectural though indica- 
tions seem to point that way. 

In Finland, the Soviet has made heavy use of planes 
against troops, apparently on the battlefield and against 
rear installations both. The many losses reported indicate 
some success of troop fire on the low- flying planes. But as 
usual, the general term “antiaircraft” fire in news reports 
does not distinguish between the fire of purely antiaircraft 
units and the fire of troops in general at planes that come 
over them. The Finnish Army has no great quantity of 
antiaircraft units or matériel, so it seems likely that rifle- 
men and machine gunners are doing their part against 
hostile planes that come within their range. 

Along the great defensive lines of the West Front there 


have been no battles—only some fairly large- -scale raids. 


January-February 


On the night of December 5-6, the French reported sixty 
German raids on a 100-mile front, most of them by units 
a company or so in size. According to G. H. Archam- 
bault of the New York Times, the Germans precede their 
raids by a short but heavy preparation fired by artillery 
and by infantry mortars. Then, as the German troops ad- 
vance in small columns to make their raid, a box barrage, 
in which heavy machine guns take part as well as artillery 
and mortars, is put down around the area to be raided. 
The raiding troops include not only rifle troops but light 
and heavy machine guns and mortar units. The French 
outposts have employed the usual defensive fires against 
these raids except that the outpost troops hold their fire 
until the raiders reach the defensive wires, and then use 
hand grenades freely for close-in defense. 

It seems probable that raids are carried out for more rea- 
sons than merely to gain information. A certain amount of 
active fighting may “be deemed necessary to keep a high 
morale. y Oe it is also quite possible that this night work 
is practice for night attacks that may come later on. 

As in the war a 1914-18, the outpost systems are grow- 
ing into networks of trenches, though these do not seem 
to be laterally connected over any considerable distance. 
In an Associated Press dispatch, Kenneth Downs tells of 
what a French officer remarked about the German out- 
posts just opposite his own. “You can’t properly say 
‘lines,’ for they are not connecting lines. They are in rear 
of us in some places and in front of us in others.” This 
points to many minor irregularities i in the general line of 
outposts, with occasional defenses jutting well forward on 
suitable ground i into the enemy’s general outpost areas. 

As winter comes upon the inactive troops in western 
Europe, measures of morale, always primary in war, have 
become of utmost importance. Keeping the troops warm 
in the rain, snow, and mud, delivering promptly the 
letters they get from home and the letters they write, en- 
tertaining the troops to defeat the inevitable boredom of 
war, and providing for leaves of absence—these are all 
measures that the commanders of the opposing forces 
have long since found it necessary to give their close at- 
tention to. A large part of the news stories and radio broad- 
casts from the zone of war have been dealing with matters 
of morale. 

So far, writes Harold Denny of the New York Times, 
no new songs have reached the heights of those sung 
twenty years ago and sung again in this war. Such classics 
as Tipperary, The Long, Long Trail, Keep the Home 
Fires Burning, are still the favorites, though Roll Out the 
Barrel and one or two other modern pieces are good any 
time for a rousing chorus. 

In general, the British and French morale appears to 
stay high, and in the few reports from German troops no 
lowering of morale seems to be indicated. Even the re- 
cently converted cavalry of Great Britain does not miss too 
deeply its currycombs and brushes, according to W. W. 
Chaplin of International News Service. They are already 
expert in applying the proper aids and otherwise control- 
ling their mechanized mounts. 
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BLITZKRIEG IN THE LIGHT OF OTHER WARS 


The Polish War. The 18-day campaign of annihila- 
tion in Poland differed from any of the past, contends 
German General Georg W etzell, retired, in the Militar- 

Wochenblatt. Any war is subject to its particular period 
pe is influenced by the cultural, political, and military 
conditions of the nations involved. Its course and success 
are determined primarily by the ability of the political 
and military high commands, and also by the perfection 
of the means of waging war—armament, organization, 
training, officers and men. 

The recent campaign in Poland has little in common 
with that on the Eastern Front in 1914. Tanks, aviation, 

nd other modern arms were decisive last September; 
they were not present twenty- -five years ago. The superi 
ority of the German forces, the geogr aphy of the theater 
of operations, the weather, and the weakness of the Polish 
command made possible a bold, mobile offensive. Infantry 
and artillery, sup ported by air and mechanized forces, 
brought the c: ampaign to a swift conclusion. 

This campaign should not be compared with Tannen- 
berg, when the Eighth Army, originally of hardly more 
than ten divisions, held its own against a threefold to five- 
fold hostile superiority. The tactical situations were en- 
tirely different. Also, Germany then had to fight on two 
fronts. During last September the Siegfried Line and po- 
litical circumstances made it possible to concentrate 
the bulk of the German Army in the East. 

Moreover, the initial situation differed fundamentally 
from that of the World War. In 1914 the Polish theater 
played an important role in the German strategic plans 
formulated to meet a Franco-Russian alliance. Russian 
Poland extended deep into German and Austro-Hun- 
garian territory and was heavily garrisoned. Poland was 
certain to become a theater of operations. The German 
Chief of Staff intended, immediately upon outbreak of 
war on several fronts, to launch a joint offensive with 
Austria in the region east of the Vistula. In a manner 
similar to the recent operations, strong German forces 
were to cross the Narew and push on to Siedlce. Then, 
continuing the offensive in a northerly direction, jointly 
with the Austrians concentrated between the San and the 
Bug, the German Chief of Staff intended to strike the 
Russians a knockout blow in order to turn and force a 
decision on the Western Front. 

In 1939 the strategic plan had to contend with a dif- 
ferent situation. Poland protruded into Germany and oc- 
cupied a fortified corridor separating East Prussia from 
the remainder of the Reich. Therefore the drive from 
Pomerania in the direction of Bromberg and Grandenz. 
The initial situation on the southeastern front—Silesia 
and Galicia—brings to mind the joint campaign of the 
Central Powers in the autumn of 1914, when General 
Conrad’s forces jumped off from the Carpathians and 
Beskids and the region near Cracow, while Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff’s Ninth Army advanced from the vicinity 
of Czestochowa, Silesia, in the direction of the line 


Iwangorod Warsaw. But in 1914 little immediate re 
sistance was encountered. Later, when the Russians at 
tacked from Warsaw, the Ninth Army had to withdraw, 
sacrifice its gains, and move by rail to the area west of 
Thorn in order to execute its successful flank operation in 
the direction of Lodz. 

The principal difference between the tactics and strategy 
of the * now and * ‘then”’ consists in the employ ment of 
mechanized and motorized forces. Formerly, penetrations 
could be exploited only by continuing the offensive for 
weeks. Now, a rapid exploitation -both tactical and 
strategical—can be executed by mechanized and motot 
ized forces, with strong support by the air arm. The havox 
which can be spread over wide sectors was demonstrated 
in September by the battles of Radom and Kutno, the in 
vasion of the Corridor and the offensive launched from 
East Prussia. 

It is interesting to note, says General Wetzell, that the 
German High Command initially exercised restraint on 
the front on both sides of Posen and thereby deliberately 
created a gap in its long front. This strategy produced 
highly favorable results, bringing about the Battle of 
Katine. one of the greatest battles of annihilation in mili 
tary history. This bol: 1 scheme was feasible because of the 
numerical, material and moral superiority of the German 
Army. 

In several other respects the campaign of last Septem 
ber differed from the operations on the Eastern Front of 
1914. Then, a bold strategy had to be employed against a 
numerically superior but unwieldy opponent. Now, the 
moral and material superiority of Germany permitted of 
an even bolder and more mobile conduct of war against a 
brave but incompetently led opponent. The Russian com- 
mand of 1914 was superior, says the author, to the Polish 
command of 1939. Russia was farsighted enough to pre- 
pare a double concentration; one for the contingency of 
strong German forces in East Prussia; the other for the 
contingency of minor German resistance on that front. Of 
course, the Polish commander-in-chief was in a more dif- 
ficult position than was the Russian at the outset of the 
World War. Poland had soo miles of borderline in the 
west and another 200 envens Poland and East Prussia. 
This strategic situation should have caused deliberations to 
be made similar to those revealed by the double concen- 
tration of the Russian armies in 1914. Instead, the Polish 
forces were strung out. “He who covers everything covers 
nothing.” 

Geneeal W etzell Says there was only one solution for 
the Polish High Command. A sort of frontier guard 
should have secured the extensive border regions in the 
west, with small forces occupying the fortresses of Posen 
and Cracow. The strong Polish cavalry and a few infantry 
divisions would have sufficed. Meanwhile, the greater part 
of the Polish Army should have retired to a zone beyond 
the Vistula and the San and should have entrenched there; 
Warsaw should have formed a bridgehead reinforced by 
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field fortifications. Large reserves should have been placed 
in the area beyond the upper course of the Narew and the 
upper course of the San and a main reserve in the region 
between Warsaw and Brest-Litovsk, so as to have available 
a force with which to conduct an active strategic defensive. 
Difficult as a decision of this kind might be, it was the 
only logical solution open to the Poles. 

To be sure, it meant the evacuation of the greater part 
of the region where the munitions industry was located. 
The Polish High Command should have studied this 
problem beforehand and should have taken measures to 
evacuate and destroy those districts. 

A concentration along these lines would have permitted 
the Polish Army even to conduct an offensive on both 
flanks, where the main effort of the entire campaign was 
certain to take place. At least, it would have enabled the 
Polish Army to resist even a superior German onslaught 
for weeks—a consideration which the Polish Commander- 
in-Chief should have placed above all others, with regard 
to his allies. The actual concentration of the Polish armies 
in the form of a cordon, which was wholly out of balance 
with the resources available to the Poles and the superior 
strength of the opponent, was doomed to bring on a ca- 
tastrophe. 

The success of the German arms, claims the author, was 
due to the sound strategic conception on which the Ger- 
man concentration was based, the expert employment of 
the units, especially the modern mechanized and ait 
forces, and the exploitation of the advantages offered by 
the initial situation. An outstanding feature of the conduct 
of the German High Command is that, in contrast to the 
High Command on the Western Front, in 1914, the Gen- 
eral Staff has rid itself of the concept of the direction of the 
operations from a desk far in the rear. The Commander- 
in-Chief on the Eastern Front maintained closest contact 
with his responsible subordinate commanders and exer- 
cised his personal influence wherever the main effort of the 
operations happened to take place. 

The War in Poland demonstrated further that, in 
operations between large modern armies, it is neither 
possible nor essential to create a uniform battle front. On 
the contrary, the war must take its course in conformity 
with the geography of the theater of operations or with the 
conditions created by the presence of fortifications. The 
entire campaign will consist of partial operations that are 
mutually connected in a strategic sense. 


- o*y 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Rifles Still Count. In many countries, over-enthusi- 
asm for mechanized machines of all kinds is crowding out 
the musketry prowess of the individual, contends General 
Clement-Grandcourt in the Revue Militaire Suisse. Al- 
though an Army should not be hide-bound or be guided 
by “dead hands ‘of the past,” neither should it allow itself 
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to fall into the position of being dominated by machines. 

The author holds that the rifle is still the best infantry 
weapon and that marksmanship training should in no way 
be sacrificed for newfangled stuff. He points out the 
pains taken by the British prior to 1914 to develop indi- 
vidual musketry training. It is said that the British rifle- 
men used their weapons so skillfully and with such strik- 
ing results that the Germans credited the British Expe- 
Seioueny Force with innumerable machine guns instead 
of the paltry two per battalion allowed by regulations. 

Accurate rifle fire has a telling effect upon the morale 
of an enemy unit when it is directed at the unit’s officers 
and noncommissioned officers. The Germans adopted 
sniper tactics early in the campaign of 1914. They also 
lost little time in learning to utilize cover from enemy fire. 

Rifle shooting is encouraged in Switzerland as it is in the 
United States. Fortunately, we are also paying more at- 
tention now to musketry and combat practice firing. May 
the American tradition with the rifle be preserved. 


7 g y 


Swedish Bofors infantry cannon. In Deutsche Webr, 
and Revue d'Artillerie, are given these data on the vari- 
ous models of Bofors (Swedish) antitank guns: 


Weight of gun 


Weight in firing Muzzle Maximum 
Caliber of shell position velocity Range 
Model (millimeters) (Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) (ft. /sec. ) (yds. ) 
L/37 37 1.76 500 2000 3600 
L/45* 37 1.54 737 2640 6600 
L/50 37 1.76 737 2640 7000 
L/33 47 3.3 737(?) 1850 6400 


*The L/45 has: split trail, 19-inch recoil, recoil buffer; 
vertical field of fire of —.10 degrees to +25 degrees; hori- 
zontal field of 5o degrees; 1/6-inch shield; shell will 
pierce 1.2-inch armor at 650 yards and 1-inch armor at 
1,100 yards. 

Bofors also makes interchangeable barrel, dual purpose 
(accompanying or antitank) guns. These are: 


Weight of gun 


Weight in firing Muzzle Maximum 
Caliber of shell position velocity Range 
Model (millimeters ) (Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) (ft. /sec. ) (yds. ) 
ph 73/'  '10.0/,, 800 1000 5600/ 
L/33 (?) /25 /.55 /2000 /5200 
i 75/_ -10.0/ _— 800.-—-1000/ 5600/ 
L/33 /47 /3.3 /1850 /7400(?) 
Weight of gun 
Weight in firing Muzzle Maximum 
Caliber of shell position velocity Range 
Model (millimeters ) (Tbs. ) (Ibs. ) (ft. /sec. ) (yds. ) 
pin 81/ 9.0/ 935 1050/ 6600/ 
L/45 /37 /1.54 /2640 /7800 
pte 81/ 9.0/ 935 1050/ 6600/ 
L/33 /47 /3.3 /1850 /7400(?) 


Listed also are ten models of field and mountain artil- 
lery pieces, rariging in caliber from 75-mm. to 210-mm.; 
and seven antiaircraft guns, 25-mm. to 105-mm.; 140 


pounds to 13,000 pounds. 








MASTER SERGEANT WILLIAM H. BROWN is the draftsman 
whose maps you have been admiring in the JoURNAL 
these past three years. A native of Petersburg, Virginia, 
he enlisted in 1925 at Fort Monroe as a private, Coast 

Artillery Corps. After graduation from the Coast Artil- 
lery School master gunners’ course in 1927 he was ap- 
pointed staff sergeant and reached his present grade in 
1939. Sergeant ‘Beown has drawn the maps ond dia- 
grams for many military books and for various service 
magazines. Se 

SERGEANT TERRY BULL in real life is Captain William S. 
Triplet, Infantry. A 1939 graduate of the Command 
and General Staff School, Captain Triplet is on duty 
with the 28th Infantry whose home station is Fort 
Niagara, New York. 

ys -e 
CERBERUS is the pseudonym of a young lieutenant of In- 


fantry. 
a a 


Mayor J. HALPIN CONNOLLY will be recalled as the author 
F “War in a Mechanistic Civilization” in the July- 
August, 1939, number of the JouRNAL. 
5 A 5 A 7 
Doctor H. A. DEWEERD, professor of history at Denison 
University, is also editor of our learned contemporary 
the Journal of the American Military Institute. 
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CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY is a writer living in New York. 
Born in Utah, he was educated at Yale (A.B. 1916). 
After service as a sergeant with the Yale Batteries he 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of Field Artillery 
and served with the 12th Field Artillery (2d Division) 
during the World War. When he resigned he held the 
grade of captain, 31st Field Artillery. Captain Downey 
is the author of a number of books, and his work has 
also appeared in many magazines. At various times he 
was a member of the staff on the Kansas City Star, New 


York Tribune and Herald Tribune and the New York 
Sun. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM G. LIvesAY, Infantry, has 
graduated from the Infantry School Advanced Course, 
the Command and General Staff School and the Army 
War College. Coloiel Livesay is head of the training 
section, office of the Chief of Infantry. 


Coe. a 
H. CHARLES MCBARRON, JR., is the artist who illustrated 


“Old Rough and Ready.” A native of Chicago, he at- 


tended the local schools and ROTC and later studied at 
the Chicago Art Institute. He has been chiefly engaged 
in commercial illustration and his work has appeared 
in magazines of national circulation. For hobby, he col 
lects old American military uniforms and equipment. 
He painted a series of Revolutionary Marine Corps unt- 
forms for Marine Corps Headquarters and designed the 
uniform now worn by the Chic ago Black Horse Troop. 
Mr. McBarron makes his home at Chicago. 
7 7 5 
BRIGADIER GENERAL HENRY J. REILLY, ORC, was born at 
Fort Barrancas, Florida. He is the son of Captain H. ]. 
Reilly who died in action in 1900 at the gates of Pekin 
while commanding the famous Reilly's Battery. Gen- 
eral Reilly was gradu: ated from the U.S. Military Acad 
emy as a mcend lieutenant of cavalry in 1904. He re 
signed in 1914 to devote his time to newspaper work, 
becoming the war correspondent for the Chicago Tri- 
bune in Mexico and in Europe. Upon our entry into 
the World War he rejoined the service as a captain, 
rising shortly to the grade of colonel, Field Artillery. 
He commanded the 149th Field Artillery and 83d In- 
fantry Brigade of the 42d (Rainbow) Division. For his 
World War service he holds the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the French Croix de Guerre, and the | egion of 
Honor. Later, as war correspondent he covered the 
Polish-Soviet war of 1920-1921, the Manchurian cam- 
paign of 1925, and the recent Spanish Civil’War. He 
has written for various magazines and newspapers and 
is the author of several books. General Reilly makes his 
home at New York City. 
5 A 5 A 7 
LIEUTENANT JACK W. RUDOLPH, Infantry, will be remem- 
bered as the JouRNAL’s special reporter for the Sino- 
Japanese War. In his current article he deviates from 
the play-by-play account of events to examine the 
structure of the Chinese guerrilla troops. Lieutenant 
Rudolph i is on duty with the 33d Infantry, Canal Zone. 
7 v 5 A 
LIEUTENANT J. D. WILMETH, Infantry, a Texan by birth, 
graduated from the Military Ac a with the Class 
of 1934. His current opus is the fruit of a leave trip to 
England just before the opening of the current war. 
Since his article deals with tanks and since he is a 
member of the 3d Tank Company, Fort Lewis, you will 
gather that he enjoys a busman’s holiday. 
5 A 7 v 
CapTAIN ZERO is the pseudonym of a 1st Division In- 
fantry captain now soldiering on the Benning front. 












Company Officer 
WARFARE: THE RELATION OF WAR TO SO- 


CIETY. By Ludwig Renn. Translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. 272 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Herr Renn set himself an impossible task in this vol- 
ume; and the result shows it. To cover the whole range 
of warfare, including its evolution from antiquity, plus 
its political, economic and sociological aspects, is a clear 
impossibility i in 272 pages. And so Herr Renn found it. 
The book is jumpy, inadequate, and uneven. Occasion- 
ally it is not quite as understandable as it might be. 

It is apparent, however, that the author is perfectly at 
home in the field of minor tactics, particularly those of 
the infantry arm. It is equally apparent that he is on 
strange ground when he turns his steps toward the broader 
fields of warfare. It is not surprising then to learn that 
Herr Renn was a company officer in the German Army 
in the last world crack-up and saw extensive service on 
the Western Front with the foot soldiers. This experience 
was enrichened in later years by service with the Loyalists 
in Spain, the author having run afoul of Adolf and his 
bully boys in the interim. 

Though Herr Renn’s book has the defects mentioned, 
his discussions of the tactics of infantry and artillery are 
in themselves worth the price of the volume. Some of 
his observations warrant inclusion even in the brief space 
at our disposal. 

He points out that the linear tactics prescribed for small 
infantry units in the 1914 German Army were simply un- 
workable as was the 80-man platoon. The junior officers 
and the men put their own ideas into effect on the field of 
battle. The rigid platoon idea gave way to group tactics 
with the light machine gun as the core of the group. The 
official coup de grace did not come until 1916 when Ger- 
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many put out a new set of regulations which are virtually 
a translation of a book written by a French captain of 
infantry (Laffargue) as a result of his experiences on the 
Western Front. Renn says—and this should be of par- 
ticular interest to those hardy souls who have long cam- 
paigned against the ‘ ‘musketry idea” 

The chief difference . was the final clearing away of 
frontal operations according to linear tactics. Up to then the 
official instructions of the infantryman (not that be took any 
particular notice of them) (my italics) was that he should 
mechanically shoot straight in front of him irrespective of 
whether any objective offered itself or not. The principle was 
to keep the whole extent of the enemy’s line equally under 
fire. . . . The infantryman was now given a fairly wide de- 
gree of independence i in the choice of his aim. . He was 
told, if possible, to take the enemy’s flank under fire, par- 
ticularly as he could make no effect on machine gun crews 
protected by steel shields in front, whereas the same crews 
were very vulnerable from the side, and they always repre- 
sented a group of men close together, and therefore a better 
objective than modern infantry offers otherwise. 


We have the flank idea today even for our small units, 
but we also cling to Germany’s 1914 idea of the foot 
soldier shooting straight to the front to keep “the whole 
extent of the enemy's line equally under fire.” Isn't it 
time we hauled out our musketry ideas and gave them a 
going over? 

Herr Renn also lets fly a broadside at another military 


relic—the sacrosanct bayonet. He says: 


Even in 1914 the bayonet charge proved itself to be such 
a rare occurrence in practice that it no longer justified equip- 
ping the infantryman with bayonets which only got in 
their way. During the course of the war the place of the 
bayonet was taken more and more by hand grenades and 
small weapons such as daggers and revolvers. . . . From my 
own military experience throughout the Spanish civil war, 
I know of no case of bayonet fighting anywhere. The fact 
that infantrymen are still equipped with bayonets is due 
simply to the extraordinary tenacity with which outworn 
forms always persist in military affairs. 


These forthright observations will cause many an 
American officer to dust off some of those slogans that 
center around our cheese knife—‘‘the spirit of the bayo- 
net,” “the threat of cold steel,” “‘the weapon best suited 
to the Anglo-Saxon temperament” and kindred pap. 
For my part I haven’t been able to find the laddybuck yet 
(Anglo-Saxon temperament or otherwise) who wouldn’t 
prefer to tackle a husky adversary with the rifle or the 
grenade; or at close quarters with the dagger or the 
pistol, the bayonet being unwieldy. Why don’t we take 
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a look at this venerable weapon from a realistic viewpoint 
instead of the emotional? 


Herr Renn also takes a fling at paperwork which un- 
mistakably marks him as part and parcel of the line and 
not of the staff. He thinks that “written communication 
should be as simple and formless as possible,” otherwise it 
will take the attention of the leaders of all units away from 
their real tasks. Most of us have given some thought to 
the simplicity angle but this is the first time I have ever 
seen the “formless” idea in print. Some enterprising soul 
should write a paper on that thought for The Journat, 
for Brother Renn really has something there. 

One of the observations should elicit a chuckle in this 

He remarks bitterly: 
In Republican Spain there was one form of sabotage car 
ried on by old professional officers . . . which consisted in 


deliberately retaining completely antiquated forms of written 
communication. 


It might be well for those responsible for the paper- 
work in all armies to speculate on the juicy pronounce- 
ments that may be made by their biographers after the 
next war, and tread their paper-strewn paths accordingly. 

This fighting man thinks very little of the effectiveness 
of the air arm. From his personal experience and obser- 
vation in Spain he believes that the doughboy will lose 
his feeling of hopeless vulnerability to the air raiders 
after he has had a couple of attacks under his belt and 
seen that they are more productive of sound and fury than 
casualties. 

It is a vast pity that this experienced and thoughtful 
officer did not confine his volume to those things he knew 
best, particularly those that he learned first-hand. Such a 
book would undoubtedly have been welcomed by army 
men the world over. Let us hope that he will eventually 
give us such a book. In the meantime, even though his 
present volume was written for the layman (who, in- 
cidentally, will understand little of it) there is enough 
meat in it to warrant the soldier's laying out the re- 
quired $2.50. 

5 A y 


“Thus Spake Zarathustra” 


AHRIMAN: A STUDY IN AIR BOMBARD- 
MENT. By Brigadier General Oliver L. Spaulding, 
U. S. Army, Retired. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1939. 137 Pages; Index; Cloth $1.00; Paper $.50. 


General Spaulding has long enjoyed an enviable repu- 
tation for his scholarship and his literary skill. It is certain 
that this modest little volume will enhance that repu- 
tation, 


The title-—the most appropriate we have run across in 
a great while—comes from the ancient Oriental legend 
of Ormazd, the good spirit, and Ahriman, the evil. Ac- 
cording to the prophet Zarathustra, these two shall 
eventually lock in mortal battle. “Then in a trial by fire 
and molten metal the good will be separated from the 
evil and the Kingdom of Heaven will be established for- 
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ever and forever.” As General Spaulding suggests “‘a 
faint foreshadowing of the trial by fire and molten metal 
is upon us now in the form of air bombardments.” 

This little volume is characterized by cool logic; simple, 
straightforward English; and amazing compactness. In 
a matter of 137 pages General Spaulding manages to cover 
the traditional law and practice of bombardments, World 
War developments, the controversial but now much dis- 
credited Douhet doctrine, the air raid including its likely 
costs and its probable accomplishments, and finally pre- 
ventive action. 

So many inaccurate and garbled versions of the Douhet 
doctrine have appeared in our press that it seems worth- 
while to set forth here the “nine fundamental principles 
of air warfare’’ as summed up by the late General Douhet 
and quoted by General Spaulding. It should be remem 
bered throughout that Douhet’s ideas centered squarely 
on the military and naval problem confronting Italy and 
this doctrine was based primarily on that special case. His 
principles are: 

1. The sole objective of air warfare is the mastery of the 


air. When the mastery of the air is gained, the air fore 


should be employed in attacks against terrestrial objectives 
in order to break the 
enemy. 


moral and material resistance of the 
2. The pursuit of any other objective is to gamble on 
what the enemy may do. {Note — The military world has 
been a long time in catching up with Douhet in his recogni 
tion of the underlying fallacy of “the enemy's probable in 
tentions” or “what the enemy may do 

3. This objective requires an independent air force mad 
up of a mass of battle units (air cruisers) and a certain num 
ber of reconnaissance units 

4. The power ot the alr torce should be limited only by 
the resources of No ele ment of the aur torce 
should be assigned to secondary missions, such as auxiliary 
aviation for the army and the navy, and for protection of 
territory and of armies 


the nation 


5- The efhic acy ot materials of destruction, explosive in 
cendiary, or toxic, should be developed to the maximum 
for, other things being equal, the offensive power of ait 
forces is proportional to the efficiency of the means of de 
struction that they carry. 

6. In the air, the distinction between the offensive and the 
defensive can be made only from the Strategic viewpoint In 
the realm of tactics it is no longer possible to make a dis 
tinction between the offensive and the defensive, the condi 
tions of air combat being the same for both 

7. The air force should be ready for action at the begin 
ning of hostilities. Action once begun will be continued with 
the greatest violence against the most vulnerable tar 


gets and 


those whose destruction will produce the greatest effects upon 
the air power and the moral and material resistance of the 
enemy. 

8. The air force should be so organized that, by its own 
means, it may readily move about its own territory. Only 
those forces ready for action at the outbreak of hostilities 
will influence the decision. 

g. The air force to which the nation has devoted all its 
resources, which is formed of a mass of battle aviation and 
reconnaissance, acting offensively, will gain the decision over 
a power which has parcelled out its aviation as auxiliaries. 


Having presented the Douhet case including the cele- 
brated Douhet example of a war between Germany and a 
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Franco-Belgium combination, the author then gives 
Deuhet’s critics a hearing —notably the Russian Golovine 
whose disagreement is violent and extreme. General 
Spaulding treads a quiet, unemotional middle path as a 
proper scholar should. His findings are well supported. 
His ultimate conclusion is squarely in line with the 
impeccable logic of this first-rate little book: 
The air arm is something new, and has had only one 
generation for its development, instead of thousands of years. 
The old balance has been disturbed and it will take time and 


effort to restore it, but everything leads us to believe that it 
can and will be restored. 


This book was written before A. Hitler went off the 
deep end. All that has happened since that big splash 


tends to bear out General Spaulding’s conclusion. 


5 if if 
CPI 
WORDS THAT WON THE WAR. By James R 
Mock and Cedric Larson. Princeton, New Jersey: 


Princeton University Press, 1939. 356 Pages; Index; 


$3.75. 


For those of us who are old enough to remember those 
breathless years from 1914 to 1918 this book will evoke 
a torrent of memories. For this is the complete tale of the 
Committee on Public Information (CPI), that gifted 
little group that shaped and unified America’s thought 
toward the successful prosecution of the war. 

The CPI, chairmaned by the talented George Creel, 
came into being shortly after America declared war 
against the Imperial German Government. It was not an 
instrument of compulsion. It wielded no legal crack- 
down power. Instead it was rooted in the voluntary co- 
operation of our national press. Mr. Creel himself was 
violently opposed to censorship. In this connection he 
says: 


When we entered the war on April 6, 1917 and the papers 
carried the news that some rigid form of censorship would be 
adopted, I wrote a letter of protest to the President in which 
I explained to him that the need was for expression, not 
repression, . As for censorship I insisted that all proper 
needs could be met by some voluntary methods. 


The CPI originated the famed “press release” known 
today as “the handout.” During the war they turned out 
more than 6,000 of these releases, a function that now 
resides in G-2 of the War Department General Staff. 
Mr. Creel estimates that ‘‘the average publication of CPI 
material filled more than 20,000 columns per week” 
which are quite a few columns in any man’s language. 

The press, the movies, Liberty Loan campaigns, wat 

sters, Four-Minute Speakers, and hundreds of closely 
related publicity matters all came to roost eventually in 
the harassed, maligned, overloaded CPI. Messrs. Mock 
and Larson show in ample detail not only the magnitude 
of the task but the splendid fashion in which that hercu- 
lean mission was carried out. Of particular significance to 
Americans is the fact that of all the dispatches released by 








the CPI none was in any way falsified or distorted for 
propaganda purposes. Not even Creel’s bitterest enemies 

and there were many—have been able to fasten that 
indictment on his committee. With reference to this 
matter Mr. Creel made the following statement in his 
final report: 











A special and painstaking effort was made to present the 
facts without the slightest trace of color or bias, either in the 
selection of facts to be made public or in the manner in 
which they were presented. Thus the news division set forth 
in exactly the same colorless style the remarkable success of 
the Browning guns on the one hand, and on the other the 
facts of bad health conditions in three or four of our largest 
camps. 





[This statement is not to be confused, of course, with 

publication of military information that would be of 
enefit to the enemy, such as troop locations in France, the 
development of new weapons, industrial output, sailing 
dates of transports and the like. Through the cooperation 
of the press, such matters were not published, even when 
information of that nature became available. 

There is nostalgia throughout this book . . . the 
movies, the songs, the slogans, the posters. One even 
remembers some of the “One Hundred and One German 
Lies Nailed by the St. Louis Republic.” The authors cite 
three: 





Lie No. 18. Repetitions of the lies that schools in towns 
at or near training camps are to be closed because girls are 
about to become mothers in droves. (The reviewer remem 
bers the wide currency of this tale—no wise-crack intended.) 

Lie No. 55. A German doctor in the United States Army 
at Camp Bowie, Texas, used spinal meningitis serum instead 
of typhoid serum sending 1,400 men to the hospital and that 
he was shot the latter part of last week. 

Lie No. 98. A story criticizing Food Administrator Hoover 
for eating a $7 meal at a banquet and rising thereafter to 
preach conservation and economy is being circulated in St. 
Louis. (The reviewer remembers that it was also being circu- 
lated in Washington, D. C., and not only about Mr. Hoover 
but about his plump elder son and the prodigious lunches 
he carried to the grammar school he attended in Washing- 












: ton. 
1 And who doesn’t remember the war thrillers that pack- 
t ed us in—The Battle Cry of Peace showing in “blood- 
, curdling scenes what would happen to America during 
the coming German invasion of the country”; and The 
1 Kaiser, The Beast of Berlin—“the picture that blocked 
t trafic on Broadway”; and Patria showing Irene Castle in 
v the role of America’s Joan of Arc directing our armies to 
3 final victory from a vintage airplane amid the audience's 
I semi-hysterical cheers. 
: This book is packed with these things that carry one 
., back to the war years. And in between the memories 
if evoked the authors point out how it was done and why. 
y Their final chapter “Blue Print For Tomorrow's CPI” 
n ends with these words: 
k As the war to end war recedes into the past, America’s 
le fighting men turn back to the CPI. Improvements on the 
I- Creel Committee would undoubtedly be made, but if an- 
0 other war should come to this country no American would 





need to read the story of the CPI. He would relive it. 
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WAR 
MAPS 


By special arrangement with Rand McNally & 
Company—the largest map publishers of the 
United States—The Journal is again able to do a 
service for its readers. We offer for immediate 
delivery the following maps: 


pe) cee cee) ee) ee) eee) eee) cee) cee) ee) ee) ee) 


1. Map of Europe. Up-to-date as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, in colors, with overprint 
showing countries and boundaries in 1914. 
-_ Sere . 25¢ 


2. Map of Central Europe. Eastern Ger- 
many, most of Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Russia’s eastern frontier. In 
i ok a ee oe 0 oe ceeeeye~ 50c 


2) ee) ce) ee) ee) ee) ce ) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) 


"\s 


3. The Western Front. Detailed map of 
French-German, Belgian-German, and 
Swiss-German frontiers, in colors, includ- 
ing regions of Siegfried and Maginot 
RE. ee Ee asans «eee bas bands 50c 


id eed ee eed 


4. Polish-German Battle Front. Western 
Poland and eastern Germany, East Prussia, 
Danzig, The Corridor, in colors. 20” x 27”. 50c 


a St 


5. Wall Map of Europe. As of September 1, 
1939, in black and white, with ribbon of 
color defining coastlines and country 
boundaries. $3” = 39”. 2... .ccccccccee $2.00 


oe) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) ee) 


You will find these maps invaluable not only for 
personal use but also for reference purposes in 
dayrooms, orderly rooms, clubs and other places 
in which people gather. 


Orders for any quantity filled. Sent in a handy 
mailing tube ready for use. 


Special attention given to radio or telegraph 
orders. 


Sd Nd Nd ed ed ed eed eed eee 


Send your orde: NOW! 
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THE OFFICER’S 
GUIDE 


New and Revised Edition 
Edited by an Infantryman 


* POPULAR demand has required this new edition 
of THE OFFICER’S GUIDE, a ready reference that 
speaks authoritatively on subjects of particular inter- 
est to officers of all arms and services. It contains the 
philosophies, thoughts, and conclusions of many ex- 
perienced officers. 


Selection of material has been made from the fol- 
lowing viewpoint: Would it be useful for the vast 
majority of officers? Is the information readily avail- 
able elsewhere? Will the information assist the young 
officer during the period of adjustment? 


This edition is not just a revision. Most of the sub- 
jects have been rewritten by an Infantry officer of 
the Regular Army, only a few outstanding parts of 
previous editions being retained. Several new sub- 
jects are presented in a most interesting manner. 
With a new type format for easy reading and new 
illustrations, it represents the latest reference book 
for the officer on active duty. 
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Birds of Ill Omen 
FALSE PROPHETS OF PEACE. By Major W. Armin 


Linn, Infantry, Pennsylvania National Guard. Harris- 
burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1939. 
367 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


It is a pity that those people who would profit most by 
this sagacious book will never read it. We doubt, for in- 
stance, if the estimable author of Our Military Chaos 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue) could possibly be in- 
duced to take a look at the record so admirably set forth 
by Major Linn. To do so might destroy at one fell swoop 
those lovely illusions that people the imaginary worlds of 
such false prophets of peace. And their illusions they must 
have even though the material world in which they live 
come crashing down around their curiously deafened ears. 

Major Linn lays the facts on the line from the War of 
1812 to the present unfinished chapter in World War II. 
He shows by completely documented chapter and verse 
that the “ peace- -doves” almost to a bird become the “war- 
hawks,” urging, driving, nagging the country on to a 
struggle for which it is completely unprepared owing to 
their own earlier activities. 


And the scapegoat? You can see him any day at any of 
our two-by-four army posts engaged i in the great Ameri- 
can military pastime of simulating.” He simulates tanks, 
gas masks, M-1 rifles, light machine guns, 60-mm. and 
81-mm. mortars; he even simulates terrain (landscape tar- 
gets and sand tables) and crowning irony, he simulates 
men in order to keep up the pretext that he has something 
to work with. For this state of affairs Major Linn holds 
the peace-doves, the professional pacifists, the peace-at- 
any-price club responsible. And it will be difficult indeed 


to get by Major Linn’s detailed research. 


He shows with equal skill and equal documentation the 
rapid transition from peace-dove to war-hawk. Having 
done their utmost to hamstring the armed forces; having 
preached the end of war; having demonstrated the folly 
of preparedness; having ridiculed the possibility of phys- 
ical invasion of our shores; they suddenly discover that 
we have national interests abroad, that the American 
economy is not entirely a home-made affair, that there 
is such a thing after all as national honor—and then they 
cry WAR— immediate and bloody war. All the old catch 
words and slogans are brought out and dusted off—“our 
boys are invincible’; ‘‘a million men will spring to 
arms overnight’”’; “the American is a born rifle-shot, a 
natural scout” and kindred jackasseries that sicken the 
soul of any soldier who knows his A.B.C’s of military 
history. 

The false prophets of peace are again abroad in the 
land. Day by day their number swells. By every means in 
their power ‘they seek to reduce the armed forces of this 
country. That failing, they do their utmost to cripple those 
forces through pressure groups that strive to curtail ap 
propriations for essential equipment. And these false 
prophets are voluble; their voices, their pamphlets, their 


books fill the land. Only occasionally does a sane, power- 
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ful book like Major Linn’s put in its appearance to give 
these people the lie. 

Meanwhile we move inexorably toward that day when 
million—the million Americans needlessly 
of which Major Linn writes so eloquently, 
will once more be augmented by the tireless activities of 
the peace-doves and the incredible blindness of the same 
group suddenly changed to sinister-plumaged hawks of 


the lost 


wal 
Recommended reading for all Americans. 


oe 
Briefer Mention 


BRAXTON BRAGG: GENERAL OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY. By Don C. Seitz. Columbia, South 
Carolina: The State Publishing Company, 1925. 544 
Pages; Index; $1.75. 

Mr. Seitz has done a creditable job with the unpalatable 
Bragg. The book is a worthy addition to the literature of 
the War Between The States. It suffers from a complete 
lack of maps. 
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MY FRIEND AND CLASSMATE: JOHN J. 
PERSHING. By Brigadier General Avery DeLano 
Andrews. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing 
Company, 1939. 291 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


This book presents nothing new on America’s great 
oldier. His devotion to his class is emphasized, but this 
scarcely needs further underscoring. General Andrews’ 
diary of the war years, which is used at great length, 
hrows little light on his Chief, the war, or vital events. 


oe Ae 
‘LIVE OF PLASSEY. By A. 
York: Charles Scribner's 
Maps; Index; $3.75. 


New 
514 Pages; 


Mervyn Davies. 


Sons, 1939. 


One goes out on a limb in making such a statement 
but | make it none-the-less—in my humble and widely 
gnored opinion this is the best biography of Clive yet 
ritten. There can be no question that the book i 
authoritative nor can there be any question that Clive was 
either the great villain he is sometimes painted nor the 
preat captain as is more often claimed. He was, as ee 
Javies so ably shows, essentially a born leader and : 
uperior company officer; his military talents stoves 
rent beyond. Plassey, in spite of its empire results, was 
ot the stroke of genius our British friends would have 
s believe. Its fortunate outcome, thinks Mr. Davies, was 
one of Clive’s doings; the credit should go instead to 
is forgotten and all but anonymous lieutenant. 
Clive of Plassey may spoil our illusion of the hero 
ainted by Henty and brought to life in the recent 
1ovie, but in the process we will pick up a few lessons 
pf considerable value in addition to a magnificent picture 
f those empire-building days. 
Scribners, incidentally, deserve a bow for a beautifully 


urned out book. 
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Foreword by 
Major ee H. B. Fiske 


CUPOEOEEEOEOEOREOEEEOEEOHOERUEAORRRHCEOEROREORHORORENED FeOOEREHR RH EROEHOHEERS 


Not a book of regulations, statistics 
and rules, for these are not character- 
istic of the battlefield, but a book that, 
after describing the tactical functions 
of the organic and attached units of 
the infantry battalion and of the sup- 
porting arms, takes the infantry bat- 
talion successively through the advance 
to battle, describes the special missions 
it may have to carry out, and follows 
it through all of the phases of attack 
and defense. Every phase of the bat- 
talion’s activity is illustrated by one or 
more of some 225 battlefield situations, 
derived from years of research into 
the combat experiences of American, 
British, 
commanders. 


French, and German battalion 

Officers who expect to serve in any 
capacity with a division must know the 
“what,” ““why,” ““where,"” and 
“how” of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this 
book which is a new departure in mili- 


“when,” 


tary literature. 
356 Pages — Substantially Bound — 6 Diagrams 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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A Study of Military Methods from 
the Earliest Times 


By 


Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field 
Artillery; Hoffman Nickerson, form- 
erly Captain, U. S. Army; Colonel 
John W. Wright, Infantry. 


A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
wars and battles from earliest times through 
Frederick the Great. From early Oriental 
wars to the campaigns of the 18th Century 
the decisive battles of history are interest- 
ingly described and analyzed for their mili- 
tary significance and results. 

7 7 7 

“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume.” 


MAJOR GENERAL FOX CONNER. 


600 Pages + 36 Maps + Bound in Cloth 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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SPORTS AS TAUGHT AND PLAYED AT WEST 
POINT. Edited by Lieutenant William H. Baumer, 
Infantry. Harrisburg: Military Service Publis ing 
Company, 1939. 348 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


A perfect book for boys from 10 to 18. West Point's 
coaches cover 17 sports by means of photographs, dia- 
grams, and the written word. The book itself is superbly 
printed and beautifully designed. 
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THE DEADLY PARALLEL. By C. Hartley Grattan, 
New York: Stackpole’s Sons, 1939. 210 Pages; $2.00, 


Mr. Grattan thinks we are treading the same path we 
used from 1914 to 1917 and that the result will be the 
same—involvement in another European war. With many 
another American he believes that the alleged issue of 
Democracy vs. Fascism is as phony as the 1914 issue 
Civilization vs. Kaiserism. He presents a good case but he 
would have presented a better one if he had not written at 
white heat. Mr. Grattan has a gifted pen and a keen mind_ 
but even with that combination he jumps the tracks oc. 
casionally owing to what we charitably believe ‘to have 
been an excess speed of composition. 


vy 7 y 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT V.M.I. By Colonel 
William Couper. Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1939. 
Two Volumes. $6.00. 


V.M.I. celebrates its rooth Anniversary with a two 
volume record of its distinguished history. Surely no 
V.M.I. alumnus will overlook it. General George Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, and V.M.I. alumnus consrieaalll 
foreword. Garrett and Massie are to be particularly con- 
gratulated on turning out such a splendid job of design- 
ing and printing. The volumes are worthy of a great in- 
stitution. 
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HOW STRONG IS BRITAIN? By E, C. Count Piick- 
ler. New York: The Veritas Press, 1939. 239 Pages; 
$2.50. 


Piickler is a Nazi in good standing. Moreover he is 
one of Germany’s leading journalists. All of which makes 
his book one of the most amazing of contemporary Ger- 
man offerings. Essentially it is an economic estimate of 
British strength and an estimate so scrupulously fair, 9 
buttressed in unassailable statistics, so magnificently rew 
soned that even the leading British papers have carried 
glowing reviews of it despite the fact that it glosses none 
of the Empire’s weaknesses and its ultimate finding 
nothing for England to cheer about. Personally it gave us 
a better and clearer picture of just what England is up 
against than any other estimate that has come our way. 


We should mention that this book was published just be- 


fore the current scrap . . . ditto the British reviews. 
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